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THE FIRST GERMAN MUNICIPAL 
(DRESDEN, 1903.) 
I. 

In 1897 the Obderbiirgermetster of Dresden proposed to a 
meeting of German municipal officials at Karlsruhe an exposition 
of the great development of German municipalities in the last 
decades. The plan was heartily seconded, and at a meeting 
called soon thereafter it was concluded to hold a German muni- 


cipal exposition at Dresden this year. This exposition was to 
present (1) the condition of the German municipalities at the 
beginning of the twentieth century —especially their progress in 
the last decades; and (2) the productions of industrial firms for 


municipal use. Four hundred manufacturers accepted the invi- 


tation presented to them; and of the cities invited —those hav- 


ing over 25,000 inhabitants — 128 accepted. 
The various departments of the exposition will be dealt with 


as follows: 


A. Traffic: (1) streets— paving, lighting; (2) street railways; (3) bridges; 


(4) harbors and docks. 
B. Expansion: (1)the board of public works; (2) the suburban move- 


ment; (3) housing of the working classes. 

C, Public charities: (1) outdoor relief; (2) tramps; (3) orphans; (4) 
aged poor ; (5) defectives; (6) bequests and endowments, 

D. Municipal employment bureaus. 

E. Public health and safety : (1) hospitals ; (2) parks, boulevards, play 
grounds; (3) public baths ; (4) public conveniences ; (5) water-supply ; (6) 
sewerage ; (7) street-cleaning, garbage, etc.; (8) smoke prevention ; (9) dis- 
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infection ; (10) food inspection; (11) municipal adattoirs; (12) municipal 
markets ; (13) fire-fighting ; (14) police ; (15) cemeteries and crematories, 

F. Education: (1) school equipment ; (2) school instruction ; (3) school 
hygiene ; (4) school buildings ; (5) libraries and reading-rooms; (6) the expo- 
sition as an educational institution. 

G. Public art: (1) street decoration; (2) city decoration ; (3) public 
architecture ; (4) cleanliness ; (5) the exposition from an art standpoint. 

H. Public finance: (1) bookkeeping ; (2) taxes; (3) municipal operations ; 
(4) municipal savings banks ; (5) municipal pawnshops. 

I, Statistics. 

Municipal undertakings such as have been represented the 
past summer in Dresden are, doubtless, made possible by the fact 
that the German municipality is a business corporation, run on 
business principles, by competent and efficient men who aim to 
serve their city and who honor the positions which they hold. 
Albert Shaw, in his Municipal Government in Continental Europe, 
has doubtless already made this familiar. 

A. TRAFFIC. 

Commerce and industry to a large extent make the modern 
city what it is; hence the great need for thoroughfares. In view 
of the increase in amount and rapidity of transportation, these 
great business thoroughfares must be broad, numerous and 
straight. Diagonal or radial streets are necessary for expedition 
and convenience. The old street was the left-over space between 
buildings. The modern street is the unit of the city—an organic 
unit. Not only is the modern street a thoroughfare, but it also 
takes the place of the market-place of olden days for the dis- 
play of goods for sale. As the street is thus seen to be of such 
prime importance for the very existence and continuance of the 
modern city, we are not surprised at the great expense allowed 
for streets— building, repairing, lighting, cleaning,etc. There is 
no haphazard laying out of streets. The board of public works 
plans all new streets so that they shall accord with the rest of 
the streets of the city, and so that they shall promote commu- 
nication, health, and beauty. This supervision extends to all 
expansions of the city, for the benefit of the future, and also to 
correction of the errors of the past. Many cities find that their 
busiest quarters are in what was formerly the old walled city — 
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with closely built houses, and tiny crooked streets. New streets 
adequate for modern needs have to be cut through these masses 
—as in Frankfurt a. M., Niirnberg, Darmstadt, Dresden, and 
Halle, forexample. Hamburg has bought out picturesque, dirty 
houses, razed them, and rebuilt the new district with modern 
buildings —not nearly so picturesque, but far better for the health 
and welfare of the whole community. Niirnberg has preserved, 
on historical and artistic grounds, two old towers which stand 
directly in the way of traffic. To atone for this, however, she 
has tunneled through the adjoining buildings, and has run the 
streets through. Sidewalks represent a comparatively recent 
differentiation of the street surface. Some boulevards have 
equestrian paths, bicycle paths, etc. As modes of locomotion 
increase —and traffic— further differentiations of the surface of 
thoroughfares may well be expected. In Germany the street- 
car tracks represent such a differentiation—one not yet clearly 
marked in American cities. This problem of caring for the vari- 
ous traffic of the future —various in speed, in type, in purpose 
—§is already being considered by the city builders of today, that 
the work of correction may be less for their successors than it 
has been for them. 

The municipality cares not only for the great thoroughfares, 
however, but also for the minor streets. These minor streets, 
including residence streets, not serving as main thoroughfares 
where speed and ease of movement are necessary, may well be 
curved, or at least slightly out of the straight line. The slightly 
bending street has a great deal in its favor. In the first place, 
it is really a necessity where there is rising ground, in order to 
make the grade easy. In the next place, it renders impossible 
the wind’s sweeping down a street, carrying ever-increasing 
clouds of dust with it. Then, too, it gives opportunity for tak- 
ing account of sunshine and shadow—not leaving miles of 
houses with never a ray of sunshine in their front rooms. A 
curving street gives a curving building line—with a house front- 
ing northeast or northwest, for example, rather than due north. 
This arrangement has also its zsthetic side, as the eye always 
has a new picture presented, instead of following interminable 
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straight lines of main streets and cross streets. The laying out 
and arrangement of streets is a highly developed science in 
Germany. The Ringstrasse, found in many a German city, usually 
occupies the site of the old town wall. It is usually boulevarded 
—not merely well paved, for all streets have that characteristic, 
but lined with trees, embellished with flower beds, an occasional 
fountain, and—not to be so highly recommended—many a 
statue of warrior or nobleman. It makes a pleasant driveway, 
connecting the various sides of the city without the necessity of 
going through the busy center, and adds an important element 
to park and boulevard systems. 

Thus much is being accomplished in the German cities. No 
city streets are left unpaved, and whenever pavements are renewed 
it is always to change for the better. We in America have the 
opportunity of building for the future and profiting by the experi- 
ence of the German cities. 

Paving.—In great thoroughfares, where traffic is heavy, stone- 
block pavements are usually found. In residence districts macad- 
amized streets are still the rule. The latter are cheap, easily 
repaired, and almost noiseless. They have the disadvantage, 
however, of becoming dusty in dry weather and muddy in wet 
weather. Attempts are now being made, as in America, to dis- 
cover some treatment which would remove this difficulty. The 
experiment of sprinkling with oily substances was made, and 
exposition visitors were able to watch the process. One cannot 
say that the experiment has as yet proved a complete success. 
No cobblestone pavements were exhibited, even as relics! 
Asphalt and wood blocks are replacing other pavements when- 
ever possible. Quiet and cleanliness are sought after as much 
as is durability, even for chief thoroughfares. Whether asphalt 
or wood be used, a deep foundation of concrete always precedes. 
Instead of the ordinary asphalt paving, many cities are laying 
on concrete foundation asphalt blocks, made under high pres- 
sure. They are quiet and elastic like asphalt, and have the 
added advantage of allowing repair of the pavement more readily 
than does the ordinary asphalted street. For wood pavements, 
carefully selected hardwood — often imported Australian tallow 
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wood—is used. On the concrete foundation is laid a soft 
cement, into which (in Dresden) the rectangular wood blocks 
are set. In Dresden the blocks are laid closely, with nothing 
between them. In Bremen they are set upon felt (laid on the 
concrete foundation) and have strips of felt between them. 
Such a pavement is the most expensive—costing in Dresden 
almost three times as much to lay as does macadamized pave- 
ment. When first-class wood is selected and the workmanship 
is good, these quiet, clean, elastic pavements are also durable. 
Moreover, to prevent the slipping of horses in wet weather, very 
fine gravel is strewn lightly over the pavement. The traffic 
pounds this into the wood and makes a hard surface which resists 
wear, without causing deterioration of the pavement. 

Lighting.— Electricity and gas are made for lighting purposes, 
partly by the municipalities and partly by companies with fran 
chises from the municipality. For example, in the following 
cities electrical works are owned and operated by the munici- 
pality: Bielefeld, Breslau, Cassel, Céln, Darmstadt, Dortmund, 
Dresden, Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Elberfeld, Erfurt, Frankfurt a. 
M., Halle, Hannover, K6énigsberg, Mainz, Pforzheim, Stuttgart. 
In these cities the electrical works are owned by the munici- 
pality and leased to private operating companies: Chemnitz, 
Charlottenburg, Plauen i. V., Wiirzburg. In Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, and Strassburg the electrical works are 
owned and operated by private companies on long-term fran- 
chises. Only these twenty-seven out of 780 electrical works are 
represented in the exposition. Céln and Frankfurt a. M., in 
order to have centrally located electrical works, have constructed 
them underground. The constant improvements in gas-lighting, 
together with its cheapness and its availability for fuel, will pre- 
vent its being replaced by electricity—at least for a long time 
to come. Dresden presents an outfit of gas burners, for light 
and for fuel, together with automatic arrangement for selling gas 
by the ten-pfennig worth. Lights, stoves, meter, and slot 
machine are all installed free of charge. 

Street railways.—The use of electricity in German cities is 
greatly increased by the demand for power for street railways, 
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which are largely electric. Indeed, the chief use of electricity 
in Hamburg is for street railways; and in Dresden electricity 
was first used for street railways, and afterward introduced for 
lighting purposes. The expansion of the network of tracks over 
the city territory and out to the suburbs shows the possibility of 
street-railway rapid transit helping in the distribution of popula- 
tion, and thus aiding a solution of the housing question. Low 
fares, good transfer system, excellent service and connections 
characterize the German city railways. The overhead trolley, 
with double or single poles, is used almost universally, except 
in the busiest districts, where, in Dresden, for example, for 
some distance power must be otherwise supplied —underground 
conduit or storage battery. The cars are so equipped as to 
make this change when they enter the city district, using the 
overhead trolley again wherever it is permitted. 

The concrete street foundation is increased about one-third 
under the car rails. For example, in Leipzig the car rail is set 
upon a block of Australian tallow wood, which latter is imbedded 
in cement from g to 13 cm. thick; this is laid upon 10 to 14 cm. of 
concrete, under which is 10 cm. of packed gravel. Such founda- 
tions give a solid bed; and the rail itself is, with the wood block, 
partly imbedded in the cement, which holds it fast. All street- 
railway rails are grooved and, in Dresden, Breslau, and Leipzig, 
for example, are drained into the sewers by pipes or shafts. 
Where rails are laid in asphalt pavements they are now always 
bordered by a row of wood blocks such as are used in wood 
pavements. As has been suggested, the street-railway tracks 
are a differentiation of the street surface, just as are sidewalks, 
and are hardly more available for other traffic than are the latter. 

Elevated or underground roads have not yet appeared to any 
great extent except in Berlin; though Elberfeld presents its 
hanging railway as the only one of its kind. This, as is well 
known, makes use of canals as well as of streets for its line. 

Bridges —Bridges form an important part of a complete sys- 
tem of thoroughfares. They not only give access to highroads, 
but serve to unite closely the parts of the city lying on opposite 
banks. Trade and commerce, and also the distribution of popu- 
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lation, are furthered by bridges. Most bridges are now of iron 
construction, though many cities are trying cement with strong 
steel wires laid through it. This latter gives, perhaps, a more 
imposing effect, more in keeping with the character of the build- 
ings at either end of the bridge. Miinchen has probably erected 
in the past two years, and planned for immediate erection, more 
expensive bridges than any other city, in Germany at least. The 
Reichenbach bridge, 1902—3, cost 760,000 marks; the Prinzre- 
genten bridge, 1901, 600,000 marks; the Max Josef bridge, 1902, 
750,000 marks; the Isar bridge, to be built 1904, 500,000 
marks; the Cornelius bridge, 1902-3, 730,000 marks; the Wit- 
telsbacher bridge, to be built 1904, 770,000 marks; the Maxi- 
milian bridge, to be built 1903-4, 1,000,000 marks. 

Harbors.—Railways, rivers, canals, harbors, quays, elevators 
—all aid in the transaction of business and consequent promotion 
of municipal well-being. Railways are in the hands of the state, 
so do not appear in the exposition. As for the rest, however, 
inasmuch as they are so vitally bound up with the welfare of the 
municipality, they are considered as proper municipal undertak- 
ings. The correction of streams and the building of retaining 
embankments come first. Liibeck has spent 47,500,000 marks 
for the correction and dredging of the Trave. In harbor- 
building Hamburg, of course, offers the classical example; and 
Bremen and Bremerhaven are also well known. Breslau opened 
in 1901 harbors which had cost her 5,750,000 marks. Crefeld, 
though some distance from the Rhine, has undertaken the 
building of large harbors and of a canal to connect them with 
the Rhine. This undertaking is to cost 11,000,000 marks, 
and will be ready in 1905. A still greater project is a connec- 
tion by a canal between these new harbors and Antwerp. This 
attempt of an inland city to reach out after commerce is certainly 
a remarkable one. Mannheim between 1897 and 1903 built, at 
the cost of 6,900,000 marks, the first harbors intended exclu- 
sively for industrial purposes. Duisburg presents comparisons 
between its harbor and other large harbors which will surprise 
most Americans: 
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Duisburg and Ruhrort - - 13,198,302 tons 
Hamburg—inland - - - 5,974,800 “ 
Hamburg — foreign - - - 8,688,627 “ 
Antwerp—foreign - 8,420,743 
Rotterdam —foreign - - - 6,600,547 “ 


Municipalization of harbors and docks allows of their loca- 
tion at such points as shall be best for the whole city. German 
cities usually make the most of their river frontage, and above 
and below the wharves and docks the water front is developed 
into promenades and parks. Wirzburg has had to build an 
embankment to prevent the flooding of adjacent land by the 
river Main at high water. This embankment is not, however, 
merely a retaining wall, but has a seventy-foot boulevard, with 
double rows of trees, broad driveway, and sidewalk. The lower 
quay is subject to overflow of the river. This building of a 
promenade above the wharves, even when they are above high- 
water mark, serves to give access to the river front, adds health- 
fulness and beauty, and does not inconvenience light traffic. It 
would seem that we might come, in time, to building such prome- 
nades, even when large warehouses must, for commercial reasons, 
line the lower wharves. Then we should have the picture of 
busy wharves back of which would be the warehouses and above 
the warehouses would be an elevated boulevard. 

B. EXPANSION. 

The board of public works.— One of the chief lessons taught by 
this exposition is that the city is a social organism. The old 
cities were aggregations; the new city is an organic body, and, 
consequently, its growth must be organic. The growth of the 
old city was haphazard, unordered. The growth of the modern 
city is directed, shaped. The condition of the old city, as it 
comes down to us, is such that in order to adapt it to modern 
ideas and needs—hygienic, social, and economic—great correc- 
tions have to be made. To prevent necessity for such corrections 
in the near future, the German municipality deems it wise to 
oversee and order the growth. The instrument of this oversight 
is the Baupolizei. The organization and methods of this hoard 
of public works differ in different parts of the empire. Three 
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typical examples may be cited in Augsburg, Breslau, and 
Chemnitz. 

In Augsburg, a city of 89,990 inhabitants, there was formed, 
in 1900, a Bausenat, to which the Baupolizet itself is subordinated. 


This “senate” is composed of the two burgomasters and ten 
magistrates—three jurists (paid magistrates) and seven citizen 
magistrates (unpaid). This number may be increased when 
necessary by the addition of magistrates of either sort for the 
sake of their expert knowledge. These magistrates have, then, 
both seat and voice in the senate. Other city officers may be 
called in for consultation, but do not vote. Plans, with a peti- 
tion signed by owners of adjacent or affected property, are pre- 
sented to the department of buildings. The plans then go to 
one of the burgomasters, and next to the adjustor for the depart- 
ment of buildings, who arranges compromises with such adjacent 
property owners as have not signed the petition (2. ¢., those who 
have any objections). Then the matter comes to the building 
department, the city surveyor (if the proposed building is to 
adjoin public buildings), then also to the city architect, the city 
engineer, to the superintendent of water-works (Oderingenteur 
fiir Wasserbau), if turbines, etc., should be planned for. Then the 
plans go back to the building department. After its opinion 
has been passed upon the plans, they go to the chief of the 
department for his signature and to the adjustor of the depart- 
ment. For particulars the plans may be referred to seven other 
departments—fire, health, “business,’”’ etc. Then they go to the 
second adjustor, who gives the consent of the municipality, con- 
ditionally or unconditionally; then back to the department of 
building, and finally to the ‘‘senate”’ for decision. 

It is surely a great reel of red tape, and the “right of protest” 
on the part of neighbors and of the municipality is reminiscent 
of olden times. 

In Breslau, with 427,164 inhabitants, conditions are different. 
At the head of the department is the Obderbiirgermeister, and the 
burgomaster and deputy magistrates. The executive work is in 
the hands of the commissioner of the department of building, 
who has under him a building inspector and assistants. The 
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examination and approbation of applications for building per- 
mits is in the hands of the building inspector. The whole matter 
was transferred to the city government only on August 6, 1899. 
Even now all building laws must be presented in brief to the 
government’s representative before being decreed. Fees for 
inspection are, in Breslau, reckoned on the cubic contents of the 
buildings: workshops and factories at two marks per one hundred 
cubic meters, with a minimum of twenty marks and a maximum 
of two hundred marks; for dwelling houses, four marks per one 
hundred cubic meters, with a minimum of sixty marks and a 
maximum of five hundred marks. 

Chemnitz, a city of 206,509 inhabitants, has an organization 
which may be taken as fairly typical for all the larger Saxon 
cities with revised laws. The city council is the building 
authority. At the head is a salaried jurist councilor, with two 
‘‘assessors”’ as assistants. Under him are the other members of 
the department —the chief building inspector, a ‘‘ commissioner,” 
seven controlleurs, and sanitary and plumbing inspectors. More- 
over, five city councilors and five city officials also belong to the 
department. For approbation of applications the department 
may also call in the chief of the fire department, the city physi- 
cian, the city surveyor, the city engineer, and the department of 
buildings, as well as the chief of police (whose department is, in 
Chemnitz, municipal), and the “ business’”’ inspector when steam 
boilers, etc., come into question. 

The field of operations of the Chemnitz building department 
regularly embraces: the making and altering of laws and ordi- 
nances relating to building; the making of building plans, 
and of regulations relative to adjoining property; platting and 
expropriation of lots; inspection and approbation of buildings ; 
inspection and approbation of divisions of building lots; ordi- 
nances for protection of workmen and of the public during 
building operations; oversight of the execution and examination 
of the completed work; and the infliction of penalties for viola- 
tions of laws, ordinances, and regulations. Ordinarily the deci- 
sions are prepared by the building department, sometimes after 
reference to the committee, and in rare cases, after reference to 


the whole city council. 
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Thus may be seen what a complicated machinery there is in 
the German city and what strict oversight the municipality 
exercises. Of course, the centralization of such great and minute 
power in one body of men will make for extreme conservatism, 
at the same time that it secures for the city a harmony and unity 
which it would otherwise, perhaps, lack. In Augsburg there is 
an “Order for the Preservation of the Architectural Picture of 
the City as a Whole,” which, aside from any advantages or dis- 
advantages it may accompany, is an index. 

The olden city was an agglomeration of which the house was 
the unit. The modern city has the street as its unit. It is the 
collective effect of the street, not the individual effect of the 
house, which the bward of public works seeks. To secure this 
effect the community must act in unison, not leaving it to each 
individual builder to build his house as high or as broad, as far 
from the building line or as near to it, as he wishes; to pave the 
street and clean and light it, or to leave that all undone; to 
make his house dangerously weak, of easily combustible mate- 
rials, or without such provisions of light, air, and cleanliness as 
to make it unsanitary and unhealthful —thereby endangering the 
health, not only of its inmates, but of the community at large. 
The community takes charge of these matters, and also requires 
that the style of the building shall be such that it may harmo- 
nize with the street-picture. The street belongs to the city; and 
so close is the organic connection which exists that the city logi- 
cally claims the right to decide upon the erection, alteration, 
or removal of everything connected with the street. In such 
cities as Niirnberg and Hildesheim, which are living largely in 
the past, the street-picture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is preserved, and all alterations or additions to such 
street-picture must be harmonious. We shall return to this in 
discussing municipal art, but the point here made is that the 
community does, in Germany, have oversight even to this extent. 

We have already seen how the department of public works 
has charge of laying out streets. All additions are subdivided 
and mapped out on definite scientific principles, and with a 
regard for the artistic side proportional to the development and 
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appreciation of the department officials. The importance of art 
in such matters is coming more and more to realization, but 
does not yet seem to be definitely recognized in the complicated 
boards of public works. The arrangement, direction, and width 
of streets are planned, as are paving, drainage, and sewerage; 
the division of the city into residence, factory, and business 
quarters is in the hands of the Baupolizet; the building line, the 
proportion of the building lot to be left vacant, the size and form 
of court areas, the amount of light and air a room should possess 
— proportional to the number of persons for whom it is planned 

-are decided by the same department; sections of the city are 
set aside for detached or semi-detached houses, others for tene- 
ment rows, and parks are laid out by them; further regulations 
as to size, height, materials, and general style are made by this 
same building department. 

A few specific building regulations will serve to show the 
working of the plan. In Mannheim a house may not be taller 
than the distance between it and the opposite building line, and 
the maximum height is twenty meters. Windows must open 
upon streets or upon courts, and must be of specified size so as 
to furnish a sufficient amount of light and air. In Breslau, not 
more than three-tenths, or on corners five-tenths, of the lot is 
to be built upon in dwelling-house (2. ¢., “‘tenement row”’) dis- 
tricts. The height of these buildings is fixed by the breadth of 
the street, with twelve meters as the minimum and fifteen meters 
as the maximum height. In sections where detached houses 
are the rule, the front garden is arranged for, and houses are not 
allowed to approach the neighbor’s line nearer than five meters 
(leaving a minimum of ten meters between houses); and the 
house must on all sides have a presentable appearance. In such 
buildings windows are allowed in the side walls—though where 
the distance between houses, as in more closely built districts 
(e. g., semi-detached) is less than ten meters, the side walls 
must be left blank! Why an extra window on the side, even 
though it did not add a specified quantum of light and air, 
would not be better than a blank wall, it is hard to see. Chem- 
nitz differs from most German cities in not having definitely 
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defined sections of the city. Factories, and the houses of their 
workmen, are scattered pretty well through the city. In Stutt- 
gart the courts, and the windows as well, must be of such size 
that direct light shall enter the windows at an angle of 45°. The 
intricacies of some of these arrangements are graphically pre- 
sented in certain building plans exhibited by Dresden. Take a 
tenement row, for example: the main building must not be so 
high as the street is wide, with sixteen meters as maximum; the 
maximum height of the wing building is fifteen meters; a rear 
building must leave a distance between itself and the front and 
wing equal to the respective heights of the latter, and must not 
approach the line of the building lot nearer than four and one- 
half meters ; six meters back of this may be another rear building, 
which may touch the line of the lot on the second side, but on 
the other two sides must leave, respectively, four and one-half 
and six meters. This seems fairly complicated ; and one wonders 
if all the calculations are upon so scientific a basis as the speci- 
fications would suggest. A detached house in Dresden must not 
cover over one-third of the building lot. The depth of the house 
equals the width, and the maximum dimension is twenty meters. 
The back garden must be at least as deep as the height of the 
building, and the side gardens must be at least as wide as one- 
half the height of the building; the front garden may vary 
between a minimum of four and one-half meters and a maximum 
of twenty meters. 

It almost seems as though the very arithmetic of it all would 
make one house dangerously like all others. One may well 
question whether such strict supervision in seeming details would 
not be weakening in more than one respect, in spite of the very 
evident excellence of the centralized planning which makes for 
coherence, symmetry, and harmony. 

The suburban movement.—The walled city, constantly growing 
in numbers, but rigidly restricted as to area, became more 
cramped and crowded when the industrial influx set in. Expan- 
sion was necessary. Small villages grew outside of the walls, 


but they had no organic connection with each other or with 
the city. With the razing of the encircling walls, however, 
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came a strong pressure of population toward the outlying suburbs. 
The compactly built rows of the inner city was superseded by 
detached houses with gardens, in the suburbs. Concomitant 
with this movement toward the suburbs was a marked develop- 
ment in the means of transit. This suburban tendency has prac- 
tically existed only during the past thirty years ; and the last third 
of that period, which marks the most noticeable movement, is 
also the period of the greatest development of transit facilities. 

Maps showing the city area in 1870, and the various annexa- 
tions in various colored inks, made very evident the steady and 


increasing suburban movement. Worms mentions a fourfold 


growth of population in forty years—from 11,000 to 44,000. 
The maps of Bremen and Dresden may be presented as very 
noticeable examples. Frankfurt a. M. presents also excellent 
connections between its streets and the streets of former suburbs 
which are now included in the city. The area of annexations in 
Strassburg since 1875 is equal to the whole city area at that date. 
Bonn exhibited a series of eight city plans— 400, 1000, 1250, 
1700, 1800, 1850, 1875, 1903. First is a Roman camp, which 
later is subordinated to a fishing village, upon the site of which 
Bonn has grown. 

Perhaps the rise of Schéneberg is as remarkable as anything 
here exhibited. In 1800 it was a village of 500 inhabitants. 
The growth of Berlin has meant prosperity to the little village, 
however. In 1871 it had only 4,500 people, but in 1898 it 
had reached the rank of a ‘“‘city,” with 72,000. In 1903 Schéne- 
berg, though only a suburb of Berlin, ranks as a “large city,” 
with 112,000 inhabitants. It is so young and so energetic that 
it has the opportunity of becoming a model of what German 
city-building means. There is still a broad building field, as 
only one-fourth of the city’s area is as yet builtup. By assuming 
control of so much neighboring territory the municipality is 
enabled to lay out the new quarters and thus promote the organic 
growth of the city. Chief thoroughfares, minor streets, villa dis- 
tricts, factory districts, etc., etc., are all planned in advance by 
the board of public works. 

Barmen has wisely left its forest, the Barmerwald, and is 
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building on the opposite side, with connecting streets running 
through. Stuttgart has grown out as far as its wall of hills will 


permit, and has consequently abandoned the “open” building 


plan of detached houses, with gardens, for a more compact 
arrangement. She is now building in all the vacant space, in a 
manner reminiscent of the wall-bound towns. Whether or not 
it may be found possible to build beyond the hills, and to develop 
transportation facilities to connect such future suburbs with the 
city, cannot be decided without further knowledge of the district 
than could be got from the relief map exhibited. 

Not only increase vf municipal area, but also new building 
operations, were e aibited by many cities. In Dresden the 
greatest number of these have lately been in the outlying dis- 
tricts; in Berlin, in every direction from the periphery of the old 
city; in Miinchen, the new building is scattered all through the 
city. 

Charlottenburg is planning for new districts which shall be 
wide enough to facilitate traffic; and in neighborhoods intended 
for dwellings, front gardens are prescribed. Not only laying 
out and building streets must be considered, but repairing and 
cleaning as well. Then come sewer systems, water systems, gas 
and electricity systems —and these all require maintenance. 

When building laws prescribe detached or semi-detached 
houses with roomy garden space on all sides, the price of dwell- 
ings must rise, not only because the larger building lot and the 
detached house are dearer, but because services such as those 
just mentioned, together with increased expense for inspection, 
fire and police protection, etc., increase the expenses of the city, 
and taxes are higher. Under such conditions rents must rise, 
and then we are confronted with the housing question. Stutt- 
gart, finding this state of affairs, and also, as has been stated, 
being cramped for space by the surrounding hills, has gone back 
to the old system of building houses close together. 

In the old city streets modern traffic is impossible, and so, for 
the proper development of the city’s trade, old, closely built 
city blocks must be cut through, narrow streets must be widened 
and hygienic requisites must be provided—such as sanitary 
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dwellings, ‘‘breathing places,” etc. The new annexations form 
models for the rebuilding of the old city, and also offer a sug- 
gestion for the relief of the congestion in the dwellings of the 
city center. The site of the old city walls becomes a park ora 
Ring strasse, as the case may be, and diagonal or radial streets are 
often cut through. Countless old buildings in Céln have been 
replaced; Halle has razed a part of its second-hand-goods men’s 
quarter; and Hamburg has razed its dock laborer’s district and 
laid it all out anew in good streets and building lots. These 
give merely an example of a type of activity found throughout 
Germany. 

The housing question.—A reference to some of the tables exhib- 
ited by various municipal bureaus of statistics (in another sec- 
tion) will help to show the skeptical ones that there is a housing 
question. 

1. Undesirable conditions. A great many dwellings are 
located in cellars in Berlin, Hamburg, Altona, Posen, and Kiel. 
In spite of the absence of elevators, speaking-tubes, and such 
accommodations as make life in tall buildings possible, the tables 
show that numbers of fifth-' and sixth-story dwellings are to be 
found in Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Schéneberg, and Rixdorf. 
On the other hand, very good conditions are found in Liibeck, 
where very few homes are higher than the third story, and where 
a rather large number of houses are occupied by single families 
—a condition quite exceptional in Germany. Again, in Barmen? 
6.59 per cent. of the dwellings have no room which may be 
heated; whereas in Frankfurt a. M., Offenbach, and Wandsbeck, 


the percentage of such dwellings is negligible. In Chemnitz and 


Plauen we find the smallest number of heatable rooms to the 
dwelling; and in these same two cities there is a lack of kitchens, 
as less than half the homes have them! 

2. Overcrowding. One-room dwellings with six persons are 
found in greatest numbers in Posen, Breslau, Altona, Magde- 
burg, Chemnitz, Berlin, etc., in this order. Six or more persons 
are found in great numbers of dwellings consisting of one room 

* Used as generally in America —?. ¢., first floor is ground floor. 


2 The figures quoted here refer to the census of December I, 1900. 
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and a Zubehor—what Shaw calls a ‘“‘closet-like appurtenance of 
a room’’—in Plauen, Chemnitz, Halle, Rixdorf, Posen, Magde- 
burg, Breslau, Berlin, etc. In two-room dwellings we find eleven 
or more persons in the following cities, in order: Plauen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Posen, Hannover, etc. In almost all cities we find the 
extreme case of six or more persons in houses with no heatable 
room—especially noticeable in Berlin, Rixdorf, Hamburg, Mag- 
deburg, Posen. 

3. Houses to be let. The percentage of dwellings unoccupied 
in 1900 was comparatively large in Miinchen, Gorlitz, Dresden, 
Hamburg, an increase in the previous five years being noticeable 
in Dresden and Leipzig. On the other hand, the percentage was 
very small in Frankfurt a. O., Berlin, Halle, Kiel, and Magdeburg, 
with noticeable decrease in Magdeburg and Halle, in preceding 
five years. In Leipzig, Dresden, Magdeburg, Halle, and Libeck, 


for the years 1896-1900, we find that of one-room dwellings, with 


rooms that may be heated, a relatively small percentage were 
vacant; of two-room dwellings a relatively smaller percentage 
were vacant; of three-room dwellings the number vacant was 
almost nil; while of four-, or more, room dwellings a relatively 
large percentage were vacant. A need of dwellings is expressed, 
then only in the case of the smaller ones; but here there seems 
to be a real need. Of course, these tables omit to specify price, 
sanitary condition, etc. The rise of the standard of living, and 
a better understanding of hygiene and sanitation, bring to our 
realization the uninhabitability of many houses. Again, the rent 
may be so high as to make the people think they must resort to 
taking lodgers to help pay it. Consequently, it may be possible 
that there is really a greater need than these figures would show. 

Sometimes objection is made to the community’s interfering 
with private enterprise in the furnishing of dwellings. Some 
people see a dangerous precedent in such activities—a prece- 
dent which step by step will take us into the quicksands of com- 
munism from which we shall be unable to extricate ourselves, 
and where we shall sink ever deeper. Such conditions, however, 
as so appreciably affect society as a whole —not only for the 
present, but also for the future— must be cared for by the social 
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body. We have long realized the necessity for inspecting the 
conditions under which food, clothing, and other necessaries are 
and that, too, with- 


produced and prepared for the consumer 
out compromising ourselves or our policy. So, also, a thorough 
study of the need for homes may present to the authorities the 
necessity for social regulation, and even at times for social 
activity in furnishing inexpensive, sanitary dwellings for people 
with small means. Private capital cannot undertake such opera- 
tions when an absolute loss is involved—as in the case of 


destroying ‘building complexes,” cutting new streets through, 
and erecting new buildings with proper lighting, ventilation, 
plumbing, etc. Sometimes s:ch operations do pay, in the course 
of time; but private capital, especially in Germany perhaps, is 
backward where the returns, small at best, are so distant. Con- 
sequently these activities fall to the lot of philanthropic indi- 
viduals or societies, or of the community as a whole. 

The conditions are varied; and we find a variety of solu- 
tions. 

The regulation of conditions by the Board of Public Works 
has already been spoken of. The proper proportion of light and 
air in a room for the purposes to which the room is to be put, 
the proper drainage conditions, the proper proportion of the 
building lot to be built up—these are some of the conditions 
prescribed by the Board of Public Works. This is an endeavor 
to prevent the formation of slums and of slum conditions. 

Improvement is accomplished by the razing of certain quar- 
ters which are a menace to comfort, heaith, and peace—quar- 
ters which breed disease, vice, and crime. Examples of such 
improvement exhibited are: Berlin—therazing of the Scheunen- 
viertel; Halle—the breaking up of the Trédelviertel; and Ham- 
burg—the rearrangement of the harbor district. Hamburg 
buys a slum district inhabited by dock laborers, clears it of 
buildings, re-subdivides it, and sells it on condition of the buyer’s 
following strict building regulations. Hamburg has already 
expended seven million marks for this work. Now the dock is 
lined with a three-bordered street of clean, respectable, sanitary 
houses, where formerly filth and squalor reigned. Doubtless 
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many people will bewail the destruction of the old, half-timbered, 
high-gabled, houses—especially when they see the rather plain- 
looking flat buildings which have replaced them. It certainly is 
a pity to destroy the picturesque; but when one sees the filth 
and degradation in these unsanitary, crowded, dirty houses, and 
realizes that human beings are making these places their habita- 
tion—not from any love of the picturesque, but from sheer 
necessity, whether because of convenience to their work, or 
because nothing else which they can afford is available—then 
the beauty fades, and one views the place as a menace to social 
welfare. To object to the razing of such buildings because of a 
present inconvenience, as some of our people have recently done, 
denotes a sociological short-sightedness. To alleviate such 
inconvenience is, on the other hand, highly commendable; and 
in Kiel’s exhibit we find so-called barracks—temporary one- 
story buildings—built in rows, for homeless families. One of 
these brick barracks, with twenty one-room dwellings cost 
25,000 marks; and another with twenty-five one-room dwellings, 
cost 27,600 marks. A two-story building with twenty two-room 
dwellings cost 27,800 marks. 

Careful zuspection commends itself to some people as a means 
for combating the evils of poor housing. Stuttgart offers the 
best example of the advantages of this method. The Stuttgart 
officials found 15,000 persons in unsanitary, overcrowded dwell- 
ings in 1901. Small flats were so dear that lodgers had to be 
crowded in, in order to help pay the rent. Moreover, rents were 
increasing, and evidently it was none too early that something 
be done. The suggestion of building municipal dwelling-houses 
did not appeal to the officials. May 21, 1901, they took up the 
problem, and on June 20, 1902,a Municipal Renting Agency was 
ready for operation. The services are free. 

The committee which formulated the regulations was charged 
to include the following points : 

To obtain regular monthly notice of new, and rebuilt, houses from the build- 
ing commissioner; regular quarterly notice of houses in process of construc 


tion; regular quarterly notice of dwellings to be let; once or twice weekly to 
compile a list of dwellings to be let, with number of rooms, floor, city district, 


\ 
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and price; these facts to be arranged in card catalogue system so as to give 
at a glance all the necessary information for an intending renter.’ 

Useless house inspection and house showing are hereby 
avoided. 

In order to obtain the full benefits, the law is compulsory. 
Every landlord with houses or apartments to rent is required to 
register within eight days at the City House Department, on the 
cards supplied. When the dwelling is rented, he must make 
notification thereof within three days. 

The bureau has set for itself the task of study and investiga- 
tion as to possible future functions. Free information as to ren- 
ters and houses is now furnished. They look to the possibility 
of acting as arbitrators when questions arise between tenants and 
landlords. An activity which they hope soon to undertake is a 
renting agency for small shops. Such shops as are connected 
with dwellings are already included in the present activity. It is 
expected that the proposed action will be of great benefit to the 
small shop-keepers, who could not afford the loss of time and 
trade which would be necessary for seeking out a new shop in the 
hope of a change for the better. A further extension of the field 
would include a central register of rooms to be let. They propose, 
further, to determine how far it may be desirable for them to go 


A. FOR RENT 


| St. and No. | City ward Which ——— ote if Yearly rent When ready 
front’ or or Geer shop is incl. shop A 
suburb connected if any P 


Has the landlord filled out the special formula at the Wohnungsamt for further 


| 

| 

| information of the intending tenant ? No. 


> 


If not, where may one make inquiries / 


* Report of the committee. 
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in the erection of municipal lodging houses, and municipal 


dwellings, according to the English plan. 


The type of card for cataloguing the information concerning 


the houses, printed on the preceding page, shows how, at a 


glance, all necessary information is given. 


The card sent in after the renting of the dwelling contains 


information, in addition to this, concerning the tenant and the 


terms of the rental. 


St. and No.| City ward 


Which 
floor 


B. RENTED 


No. of | 


rooms 


sh 


** front” or or 
"oa suburb 
= 
Signature 


(ot landlord) 


Address... 


l 


No. of 
perons in 
family 


Note if 


Op 1s 


connected | 


No. of 
servants 
and help 


When 
ready 


Tenant. 


Name 


Trade or calling. 


City 
Add 


| Total No, 
| of persons 


MOSS 


To be sublet 


If “yes,” how 
many rooms 


for how many 
persons 


| 


Besides these cards, thereis the formula mentioned in Card 


A. It consists of the questions which follow, and when filled 


out by the landlord is filed in a loose-leaf register for reference. 


(6) unheated...... 


Cellar, attic room, etc.?...... 


> 


) Gas? or electricity?...... 


Rent per month...... 


4 Rent per year...... { weekly monthly 
| For } In what instalments : 
| smaller } > monthly. 
| dwellings | In advance?.... 

Is water tax extra?...... 
When may tenant take possession?...... 


{ Is dwelling at present occupied 


? 


| 
| 
| _ | 
| | | 
— 
| | 
No. Rooms—(a) heated...... [x 
Bathroom?...... 
Kitchen ?...... 
Bedroom ?...... 
Balconies or verandas?...... 
? If occupied, when does present tenant move out?...... 
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Where located ?...... 
} Is there a drying-room?...... 


In what directions do the rooms face (z. ¢., south, west, etc.)?...... 


How many families does the building accommodate ?...... 


Is building detached, or in a row?...... 


For immediate use in the office, cards, differing in size and in 
color for one-room, two-room, three-room dwellings, etc., are 


catalogued systematically. An example follows. 


Street and Number} 


| | | 


Floor Rent (per year); When ready | Apply to | 


| Hours for 


Besides the differences as to size, dwellings are further differ- 
entiated, in the card catalogue, as to (1) with shops (or stores) ; 
(2) with workrooms, but no shop; (3) with special rooms other 


than these (e. g., studios, etc.). 


Is there a laundry?...... 
Where? 
Is use of these included in the rent?...... 
\ Is there a fuel bin?...... 
) Where ?...... 
( Is there a garden?...... 
j Is use of it included in the rent?...... 
{ How many dwellings on each floor?...... 
( Are there arrangements for shops or workrooms?...... 
< What arrangements, and in which stories?...... 
( Is there a special entrance to these?...... 
For small { Would you rent to workmen who would ply their trade in the 
: dwellings } house (e. g., shoemakers, tailors, etc.)?...... j 
Are there any special conditions concerning subletting?...... 
Is subletting allowed or forbidden?...... 
At what hours may the dwelling be inspected?...... 
Apply to whom (name and address)?...... 
ONE-ROOM DWELLING 
| 
| 
i 
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In immediate connection with this department is the Dwellings 
Inspection Department. The city is divided for inspection into 
210 districts. The facts on the cards sent in to the municipal 
renting agency are immediately to be verified by inspection, and 
when necessary by reference to the rules of the health depart- 
ment and the building department. The direction of the work 
is centralized; but the actual inspection is individualized, each 
inspector having his separate group of buildings for which he is 
held responsible. 

It may not be amiss to give the requirements which the 
inspection secures. 

1. At least 10 cubic meters of space for each person (or 5 
cubic meters for each child under fourteen years of age) ina 
sleeping-room. 

2. Workrooms—especially those where food is prepared— 
are not to be used for sleeping-rooms. 

3. Every room—sleeping-room, bath-room, kitchen—to have 
at least one window of such size as to allow sufficient light 
and air. 

4. The living-rooms, sleeping-rooms, kitchens, W. C’s., stairs, 
lofts, as well as the area ways, courts, etc., must be kept clean. 

5. In every dwelling-house there must be a sufficient number 
of accessible W. C.’s. 

6. Damp sleeping-rooms and living-rooms not to be tolerated. 

7. Cellars not to be used for living- or sleeping-rooms. 

8. Rooms—especially attic rooms—used for sleeping-rooms 
must be floored, and the walls must be plastered or wainscoted. 

g. Sleeping-rooms, and hallways leading thereto, for work- 
men, apprentices, servants, must not expose the inmates to dan- 
ger from fire. Especially shall approach not be through rooms 
containing inflammable materials. 

10. For workmen, apprentices, and servants the sleeping- 
rooms for men and for women shall be separate; and separate 


single beds shall be provided. 

All the poorer dwellings are inspected at least once a year, 
and the more dubious ones much oftener. The confidence and 
good-will of both tenants and landlords have been gained. The 
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results accomplished by the department are pronounced quite 
satisfactory. 

Building dwellings which shall furnish to people of small 
means such conditions as are considered indispensable is another 
way of meeting the housing problem. The means for this is 
furnished by private individuals, by building societies, or by the 
municipality itself. 

In Essen, dwellings for the operatives of the Krupp Gun 
Works are provided by the Krupp bequest. In Chemnitz similar 
houses for families of workmen in the Saxon Machine Factory 
are provided. In both these instances—as, indeed, in all the 
cases to be cited—the aim has been to provide good and sani- 
tary homes for as low rent as is consistent. In Dresden the 
Johann Meyer gift has provided, at a cost of 206,700 marks, 
three buildings containing forty-eight dwellings. Of these, eight 
have two rooms; the rest have two rooms and kitchen. To each 
dwelling belongs cellar space, attic space, and a small garden of 
about 30 square yards. Further, there are broad, well-lighted 
stairways; each kitchen has water supply and drainage. Ina build- 
ing in the court are four laundries anda mangle-room. Moreover, 
drying places, bleaching places, and children’s playgrounds are 
to be found in the neighborhood. In Leipzig, the gift of H. I. 
Meyer, three million marks, has served, thus far, to erect three 
large tenements. The bequest furnishes for the tenants, further, 
nurseries, a kindergarten, instruction in housekeeping, gardens, 
and children’s playgrounds. Before very long the dwellings 
provided by this gift will be able to house 1.3 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of Leipzig (population about 455,000). 

Building associations have undertaken to provide for inexpen- 
sive dwellings in many of the cities. In some cases the munici- 
palities have furnished the land on which to build the houses, 
e.g., Frankfurt and Leipzig. In Barmen cottages are thus 
erected which may be bought on terms of small monthly pay- 
ments. In Darmstadt the building society ‘‘Daheim” erected 
between 1898 and 1903 twenty-six houses—story and a half, 
semi-detached cottages—to be sold at 5,000 to 8,000 marks. 
The Public Building Association in Dresden has erected eighteen 


+ 
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large four-story buildings. The association was incorporated in 
1886 as a stock company. Its purpose is to build houses which 
shall rent cheaply, but at the same time give sure, small returns 
to the stockholders. The stock was 300,000 marks at first, 
consisting of 1,500 shares at 200 marks. This was later 


increased to 600,000 marks. Thus far 258 dwellings have been 


completed, consisting of two rooms and kitchen, or of three 
rooms and kitchen. These rent at 160 to 316 marks per year— 
at least one-third less than the others in that locality. The 
association declares 4 per cent. annual dividends, besides keep- 
ing the buildings in good repair; and has now, at the end of its 
sixteenth year, a reserve fund of 80,000 marks, which is to be 
devoted to the erection of more such dwellings. The tax valu- 
ation is nearly 1,500,000 marks. Duisburg, Géttingen, Han- 
nover, Kiel (fourteen four-story, two-room dwelling-houses 
cost 392,000 marks), Plauen, and Worms have similar building 
associations. In Worms eighty-eight dwellings built since 1897 
——rows of story and half houses, each with a garden —at a cost 
of from 6,300 marks to 7,900 marks. The‘ Ostheim” in Leipzig 
has built twenty tenement buildings at an average cost of 72,000 
marks. The dwellings are intended primarily for families with 
children. For the benefit of the tenants there are, among other 
things, a nursery, and a compulsory savings bank. 

Municipal dwellings for those employed in various services by 
the municipality. In this undertaking the municipalities are 
doing no more than are many other employers for their 
employees. Of course, as the community is here the employer, 
the activity looks more like a communal one. The citizens have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the portion of their taxes paid 
to city employees will presumably be spent within the city limits 
—benefiting the community—and that there is some saving to 
the municipality in balancing the rent against a portion of the 
wages paid. Frankfurt a. M. has tenements for the street-railway 
employees, and others for city employees. Essen, Duisburg, 
Darmstadt, and Kiel furnish further examples of this activity. 
Kiel has a four-story double tenement for employees of the 
street-cleaning department—-two-room dwellings; cost, 56,000 
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marks. Similarly for firemen; cost, 63,000 marks. For 


employees of the gas-works at Wik, Kiel has erected two build- 


ings: one with five two-room dwellings (cost 21,000 marks), 
and the other with two three-room dwellings (cost 14,000 
marks). 


H. WoopDHEAD. 
DRESDEN, SAXONY, 


[ Zo be continued.| 


A MODEL MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT. 
HOW THE LOW ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN CARING FOR THE 
HEALTH OF NEW YORK CITY. 
I 


INTRODUCTORY. 

THE general health of a city must naturally appeal, as a mat- 
ter of the first importance, to everyone who takes any real interest 
in his own welfare or that of his fellow-citizens. Above all, to 
the man who has children to bring up it is essential that his liv- 
ing surroundings be as healthful as possible, that the sanitary 
condition of the public schools be properly regulated, and that 
every precaution be taken by the authorities to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases. Yet few persons probably realize how 
much the health of their community depends upon the character 
of its government. They fail to appreciate the vast powers vested 
in the board of health of a modern city, or to understand how 
fully their own welfare depends upon the honesty and efficiency 
of their health officers. For did they really appreciate these 
facts, it is well-nigh inconceivable how, in the majority of our 
large cities, they could persistently jeopardize their own lives 
and happiness by choosing men to rule over them who are utterly 
incompetent, or wilfully negligent. It is bad enough for our tax- 
payers in these days to allow their money to be squandered as 
they do. But it surely cannot be true that they would wilfully 
endanger the health of a whole community, if they knew how 
much this depended upon the character of their city governments. 

In New York, for instance, at the present time the Depart- 
ment of Health, through its hundreds of subordinate officers and 


employees,’ has the general welfare of some three and a half 


millions of people practically at its mercy. Its corps of sanitary 

and medical inspectors have absolute power to enter and investi- 

gate the general sanitary condition of all public and private build- 
*The total force numbers about one thousand men. 
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ings of any kind whatever, and to order and compel the same to 
be placed in a proper and healthful condition. They have power 
to condemn and vacate buildings that are of themselves unfit, or 
which make adjacent buildings unfit, for human habitation; to 
prohibit all kinds of nuisances injurious to the public health; to 
inspect and regulate the sale of every kind of food and drink, 
and destroy that which they consider tainted or dangerous; to 
take all necessary measures to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases, and to regulate all kinds of offensive trades. These, 
as well as a host of other regulations in the Sanitary Code, would 
seem to make the general power of New York’s Board of Health 
almost absolute. 

But not only are its general powers very great; the work of 
the department also brings it in closer personal touch with the 
daily lives and welfare of the people than perhaps any other 
branch of the city government. To many of our poorer citizens 
it is often the only means of redress from the clutches of a land- 
lord who refuses to provide them with decent sanitary dwellings. 
Indeed, it is most striking when one examines the hundreds of 
complaints that are turned in by various individuals in a single 
day to see how the department has long been regarded as a sort 
of all-powerful haven of refuge by thousands of New York’s 
tenement dwellers. The birth of every child born in the city 
must be fully recorded by the Board of Health, and all the milk 
which that child is fed on is tested as to its purity and nourish- 
ment. If at any time the child, no matter who it may be, poor 
or wealthy, is taken sick with a contagious disease, it is the Board 
of Health which investigates and, through its medical inspector, 
sees that the case is properly isolated either at home or in one of 
the city’s hospitals for infectious diseases. Before the child can 
go to school it must obtain a vaccination certificate from the 
department, or, if taken ill with any form of contagious disease 
during school attendance, must also obtain a certificate before 
being allowed to return. And when the child is old enough to 
work it must obtaina proper employment certificate from the 
Board of Health. Later, if it grows up and marries, the mar- 
riage must be properly recorded by the department. And should 


if 
th 
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the grown man or woman engage in any offensive trade, or in 


the selling of milk and certain kinds of food and drink, they 
must again obtain a proper license. Finally, at the time of death, 
a proper burial or transit permit must be issued, and even after 
death the body of the deceased cannot be moved from its resting- 
place without the permission of the Board of Health expressed 
in a disinterment permit. 

To be sure, many other departments are also of the greatest 
importance to the good government of a municipality, but few 
are as much so as the Department of Health. For what holds 
true of New York holds true likewise of many another large city, 
and by their very nature there go with these vast powers a cor- 
responding responsibility and an unexampled opportunity for 
dishonest public officials. The good which a board of health 
may accomplish is unlimited, but at the same time its chances 
for the extortion of all kinds of blackmail from honest citizens 
are boundless. 

Hence it is that the proper administration of the health of a 
city becomes of the highest interest and importance. And it 
was with the hope of gaining some practical knowledge of such 
sanitary administration, and of the enormous powers necessary 
to its proper working, that the investigation, of which the present 
paper forms a brief record, was undertaken. Written by a non- 
resident, no attempt whatever has been made to compile a cam- 
paign document; nevertheless the methods used by Commissioner 
Lederle during the past sixteen months under the Low adminis- 
tration, and the splendid results achieved, must naturally speak 
for themselves. Those results are certainly full of hope for the 
men who are still struggling to raise their cities from the mire of 
municipal corruption. And these lines will have fulfilled their 
purpose if they but serve to convince their readers of the tre- 
mendous importance of this branch of city administration, and 
of what may be achieved by a handful of honest, intelligent offi- 
cials who are working solely in the interests of the public welfare. 

Hearty thanks are due to Commissioner Lederle and his sub- 
ordinate officers for permitting a personal investigation and 
inspection of the various branches of work carried on by the 
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department. To their desire to conceal nothing, and to their 
unfailing courtesy in furnishing all possible information, is due 
whatever merit these pages may possess. For it is not from 
books, but only by accompanying the different inspectors on 
their daily rounds of duty and coming in personal touch with 
their chiefs, that a layman, not officially connected with the 
department, can hope to derive anything of real value. 


I. ORGANIZATION." 


As at present organized, the Health Department of New York 
city seems to be a model of efficiency and smooth running. 
Doubtless this is due more than anything else to the ability of 
the present commissioner and his assistants, and certainly one 
must be very careful not to lay undue stress on the forms rather 
than the methods of administration. Nevertheless, a knowledge 
of just how the department is organized is necessary to a clear 
understanding of its working; and it should also prove interest- 
ing and helpful in judging of the comparative merits of the vari- 
ous forms of organization in some of our other large cities. 

In 1866 the general sanitary condition of New York had grown 
so appallingly bad that doing the year no less than 33 persons 
died out of every 1,000. Public opinion became thoroughly 
aroused. A Brooklyn Board of Health had been established as 


early as 1824, and with apparently good results, and New York’s 


citizens resolved to lag behind no longer. In consequence, the 
Board of Health of the old city of New York was established, 
and since that time has remained practically unchanged until the 
Greater city was created by the Consolidation Act of 1897. 

As organized under the present charter,? the Board of Health 
is the head of the Department of Health, and is composed of 
the commissioner of health, the commissioner of police, and the 
health officer of the port. The commissioner of health is the 
executive head of the department and president of the board, and, 
like the police commissioner, is appointed by the mayor, at an 
annual salary of $7,500, and removable at his pleasure. The 
board appoints most of the other officers and agents, nine-tenths 


*See table opposite. *Charter of 1901, chap. xix. 
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of whom are in the classified service, and may therefore be 
appointed only after a_ rigid civil-service examination, and 
removed for cause. The health officer of the port is appointed 
by the governor of the state, and, on account of the close con- 
nection of his work with the sanitary welfare of the city, he was 
given a place on the Board of Health. It is his duty to keep the 
department informed, by written reports and otherwise, of the 
number of vessels in quarantine and the number of persons sick 
in the marine hospitals. Furthermore, he must not allow any 
person, vessel, or article which has been quarantined to return to 
the city without a permit from the sanitary superintendent 
of the department." For the same reasons the police commis- 
sioner is also a member of the Board of Health. For it is espe- 
cially provided in the charter that the police shall co-operate, 
wherever necessary, with the Department of Health, both in the 
serving and enforcement of orders, and in the general sanitary 
inspection work.*? This is done largely through the medium of 
a special squad of so-called “Sanitary Police,”’ who are detailed 
from police headquarters at the request of the Board of Health, 
and chosen by it because of their special fitness. The squad is 
commanded by a sergeant and roundsman, and, though remain- 
ing under the discipline of the Police Department, and reporting 
its work to police headquarters, is under the sole direction of the 
sanitary superintendent of the Department of Health. The 
nature of the work carried on by these officers will be touched 
upon later, but their high character and efficiency under the pres- 
ent administration is undoubted and well worthy of imitation by 
other cities, and perhaps also by some of the men on New York's 
regular police force.3 

It is necessary to remember that the two chief functions 
of the Department of Health are preventive and curative. That 
is, its efforts to promote the public health take the form both of 


the prevention of disease and itscure. And of these two, the first 


' CS. sec. 166 of Sanitary Code. ?Charter of 1901, secs. 1202, 1202a. 
}The squad must not number over fifty men, selected from those who have seen 
at least five years’ service on the regular force. They are paid from a special fund 


appropriated by the Department of Health. 
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is probably the more important, and the one upon which both 
medical and philanthropic authorities rightly lay the greatest 
emphasis. Everywhere today we find men of practical experi- 
ence and sound judgment seeking to solve the problems of crime 
and poverty and disease by positive measures of precaution, by 
attacking the evils at their very source. No branch of the 
municipal service illustrates this better than the Health Depart- 
ment, for, as Mayor Low remarked recently, ‘it is both easier 
and better to create conditions that make for health than it is to 
cure people after they have been taken sick.”’* 

The authority of the department extends over the entire city 
and the waters immediately adjacent, as well as over the waters 
of the bay within quarantine limits. As already mentioned, the 
powers of the board are enormous, and it is its duty to take all 
necessary measures for the preservation of human life, and the 
care, prevention, and protection of the public health. For this 
purpose it draws up from time to time, as occasion requires, a 
series of regulations which are embodied in the Sanitary Code. 
Thus, besides enforcing all existing laws relating to the health 
of the city, any measure adopted by the board and published in 
the ‘ City Record’’ for two weeks becomes a part of this code, 
and as such is enforcible by civil or criminal proceedings, or 
both. Indeed, the city charter expressly. provides that the 
board may embrace within the Sanitary Code ‘all matters and 
subjects to which, and so far as, the power and authority of said 
Department of Health extends, not limiting the application to the 
subject of health only.”’3 A still clearer conception of the powers 
of the department can be derived from a consideration of the 
work intrusted to the various inspectors. But it may be repeated 
here that, while the New York laws relating to tenement houses 


are now generally enforced by the new Tenement House 
Department,‘ the Board of Health still has full authority to 


*See his “ Talk,” quoted in Charities, September 20, 1902, p. 270. 

* Charter of 1901, chap. xix, secs. 1168, 1169. 3Sec. 1172. 
4By an amendment of the city charter of 1901 (chap. xixa@) all the duties of the 
Board of Health with reference to tenement houses were conferred — not transferred 
upon the new Tenement House Department. This change, of course, afforded an 
immense relief to the old Department, for it allowed it to concentrate its efforts upon 


| ' 
i 
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vacate all buildings that are themselves unfit or which make 
adjacent buildings unfit for human habitation ;' to prescribe and 
enforce rules relating to the sanitation of lodging houses, shops, 
or dwellings; to deal with all sources of infection or disease; to 
remove dead bodies from the streets or from houses; and to 
abate any public nuisance. 

The sanitary superintendent— Aside from the Bureau of 
Records, which collects and tabulates all the vital statistics of 
the city, the most important work of the department is that 
carried on under the Sanitary Bureau. This includes all the 


sanitary and medical inspection of various kinds, as well as the 
hospital service, and the work of the chemical and bacteriologi- 


cal laboratories. 

At the head of the Sanitary Bureau is the sanitary superin- 
tendent. He is appointed by the board, at an annual salary of 
$5,000, and at the time of his appointment must have been at 
least ten years a practicing physician and for three years a 
resident of the city. Under him are five assistant superin- 
tendents, who serve at an annual salary of $3,500, and direct the 
work of the Bureau in each of the several borougis of the 
Greater city.? It is the duty of the sanitary superintendent and 
his assistants to make weekly, quarterly, and annual reports 
to the board so that the president may keep in close touch with 


other important sanitary work. At the same time the framers of the amendment 
wisely permitted the Board of Health to retain all its original powers to be exercised 


by it at any time in case of emergency. 


'Sec. 1299 of the present charter gives the department full power to vacate any 
building or part of a building which is “infected with contagious disease, or by 
reason of want of repair has become dangerous to life, or is unfit for human habita- 
tion because of defects in drainage, plumbing, ventilation, or the construction of the 
same, or because of the existence of a nuisance on the premises which is likely to 
cause sickness among the occupants.” Sec. 1300 also gives it the power to condemn 
and remove all such buildings where necessary, and prescribes the proceedings for 
condemnation. This sweeping principle was derived from British law — “* Houses of 
the Working Classes Act,” 1890, 53, 54 Vict., chap. 70 — but has never been sustained 
by the American courts. Hence in this country a building may be vacated in the 
interests of the public health, but not actually condemned and removed. Cf. Dassiro 


vs. the Health Department, Appellate Division Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 348, October, 1897. 
? Both the sanitary superintendent and the assistant sanitary superintendent hold 


office during the pleasure of the board. 
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the general work of their bureau. This work is divided roughly 
between the Division of Inspections, Contagious Diseases, 
Chemistry, and Bacteriology, each under the direction of a chief 
who is responsible to the sanitary superintendent. In this way, 
while the vast responsibility necessarily falls upon the shoulders 
of several different officers, the general efficiency, which can 
only result from a centralization of power in the head of the 
bureau is continued. 

The two most important of these divisions—that of Inspec- 
tions and that of Contagious Diseases —are organized separately 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn. Their work is 
carried on by about three hundred inspectors of all kinds, who 
are appointed by the board from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission at a yearly salary of from $1,200 to $1,800. 
All the inspectors must pass a rigid competitive examination, 
and, as a matter of fact, those who are not doctors of medicine 
by profession are mostly men trained in sanitary work or engi- 
neering. There are some lay inspectors in the Division of 


Inspection proper, most of them, however, men who have become 


more or less of experts in their several lines of work. On the 
sanitary side the inspector aims to correct defective plumbing 
and drainage, and other matters likely to affect the health of 
households. In this he has for his allies the Building and Tene- 
ment House Departments.’ He also inspects all kinds of foods 
and drinks — meats, fruit, fish, milk, and even bottled waters — 
and has power to destroy the bad, and to compel the use by 
manufacturers and dealers of such methods as are likely to pro- 
duce wholesome food and drink. He must suppress all nuisances 
which are injurious to public health, such as those caused by 
offensive trades or excessive noise. Finally, it is the duty of 
the sanitary inspectors to report in writing all violations of the 
heaith laws, Sanitary Code, or other regulations of the board 
which come under their observation, whether such violations 
belong to the class of work under their special charge or not. 
And such reports must be accompanied with recommendations 
and suggestions for the consideration of the sanitary superin- 


*See note 4, p. 455. 
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tendent. The regular hours for work are from g A. M. to 4 P. M., 
with a half-holiday on Saturday, but any employee of the depart- 
ment may be required to exceed these hours if in the opinion of 
his superiors the necessities of the service require it. Further- 


more, any employee may at any time be discharged or tempo- 
rarily suspended by the board, for misconduct or neglect of duty, 
after written charges have been preferred against him, and he 
has been given a public hearing. On the medical side it is the 
duty of the inspectors to take all necessary measures to prevent 
the spread of contagious or infectious diseases, and for this pur- 
pose the men are divided into district and school inspectors and 
vaccinators. There is also a special corps of physicians during 
the summer months —the “Summer Corps,” as it is called — 
who make house-to-house visits in the poorer tenement-house 
districts, and offer free treatment and advice to children and 
all others who may desire, or are in need of, medical help. 

To the sanitary superintendent is also intrusted the general 
management of the various city hospitals for contagious diseases. 
But of this more later. 

The registrar of records.—The Bureau of Records, under the 
supervision of the registrar of records, appointed by the board,’ 
at a salary of $4,000 per year, has charge of (1) the issuing 
of all burial permits ; (2) the compilation of vital statistics ; (3) 
the preservation of the records of the department; (4) the 
library ; (5) the bookbindery. Under the registrar there are also 
five assistant registrars for each borough, who are appointed by 
the board,’ and receive a salary of $3,000. Each borough issues 
its own burial permits, and collects its own vital statistics, which 
are forwarded once a week to the central office in Manhattan, 
and there compiled for the whole city. 

The assistant corporation counsel.—The corporation counsel of 
the city assigns one of his assistants to aid the Department of 
Health. Such assistant gives up his whole time in working for 
the board, and it is his duty (1) to act as the legal adviser of 
the commissioner of health in matters relating directly to the 

‘From a list of candidates on the “eligible list’ submitted by the Civil Service 


Commission, 
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health laws ; (2) to enforce all orders of the board, by action of 
the courts; (3) to prosecute all violators of the Sanitary Code. 

Naturally, the duties of the corporation counsei are all- 
important, for without his honest co-operation the work of the 
Health Department can be of very little use. One of his most 
important duties is the giving of legal advice to the department 
as to its rights and powers, so that its official acts may be within 
bounds of the law. As a result, the actions of the Board of 
Health are generally respected by the public, and the majority 
of its orders promptly obeyed. Where, however, there is no 
compliance with official orders within a reasonable period of time, 
it becomes the duty of the corporation counsel to secure their 
enforcement by the proper legal proceedings, either civil or 
criminal (the latter in cases where the most serious conditions 
exist), in the name of the city and department. 

Some idea of the enormous work of this office may be obtained 
from the following table covering the year 1901: 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
Orders received from prosecution 


Notices of intention to commence action 
Nuisances abated before suit - 

Actions commenced to recover penalties - 
Actions discontinued, nuisances abated 


Arrests (criminal) for violations of Sanitary 
Code - - - - 


Amount of fines imposed by courts 


The secretary's office —Under the secretary of the Board of 
Health are the chief clerk and five assistant chief clerks, one for 
each of the five boroughs of the present city. The duties of 
these officers are largely executive and clerical in their nature; 
but the Division of Accounts and Supplies, which comes under 


the general supervision of the chief clerk, is of the greatest 


importance to the public. It has charge of (1) the sale of vac- 
cine, mallein, tetanus, and diphtheria antitoxin manufactured by 
the department; (2) the preparation of the requisitions for the 
printing of all books, blanks, and stationery required by the 
department and the distribution of the same, as well as the 
preparation of all contracts. 


- 22,730 
- - 15,760 
2,104 
- 2,107 
1,43! 
- $5,107.00 
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The chief medical officer — At the beginning of the present 
administration, Dr. Herman H. Biggs, formerly the director of 
the Bacteriological Laboratories, was made chief medical officer. 
This position was created at the instance of Mayor Low, it being 
felt that, if a layman was made executive head of the depart- 
ment, there should also be a competent physician at the head of 
the medical work. 

Honorary appointees.—It has long been the custom of the 
Board of Health to call into consultation certain leading physi- 
cians and specialists. These men are classed either as members 
of the Medical Advisory Board, as members of the Board of 
Honorary Visiting Physicians to the contagious disease hospitals 
of the department, or else as individual consulting specialists. 
But until the present year (1902) this branch of the service 
seems rather to have fallen into disuse. And although the pre- 
vious administration had its advisory boards and honorary com- 
mittees composed of distinguished physicians who had signified 
their willingness to offer their services and advice free of charge 
at any time, they were seldom called upon by the department. 
But when the present administration entered upon its duties at 
the beginning of 1902, the new board at once appointed a dis- 
tinguished body of medical advisers, whom it has called into 
consultation periodically. 

In this way the most cordial relations have been established 
between the department aud the private medical profession, to 
the obvious advantage of both. For it is certainly to the interest 
of the city at large that private physicians co-operate with the 
Board of Health wherever possible, and unless they comply with 
the rules of the Board in regard to the systematic reporting of 
all contagious diseases, the work of the city health authorities 
is greatly retarded. These gentlemen, though at the head of 
their profession, may not always be men of administrative or 
practical ability, but they can certainly render the department 


great service in a scientific way. Furthermore, it is absolutely 
essential that the health inspectors should in no way interfere 
with the practice of private doctors, and the cordial relations 
established by Commissioner Lederle with the medical profession 
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generally tend to reduce this constant possibility of friction to a 


minimum. 
Il. METHODS AND RESULTS. 


The vast responsibility incurred in protecting the health of a 
modern city, the innumerable ways in which the health officials 
must come in close personal contact with the people, and the 
way in which the welfare of the latter is bound up in the effi- 
ciency of the former are beautifully illustrated in New York at 
the present time. Let us see, therefore, the methods adopted 


by this city’s Department of Health, and the results which have 
been brought about under the present administration. We shall 
then be in a position to judge wherein these methods have failed 
or succeeded, and how far the results achieved have been due to 
the form of the machinery itself, and how far to the character 
and methods of the men behind the guns. 

I. THE DIVISION OF INSPECTIONS. 

To perform all the work of this division properly requires the 
services of some fifty inspectors in the borough of Manhattan 
alone, of whom at least thirty, according to the requirements of 
the revised charter, must be physicians of skill and practical 
professional experience in the city. Besides, the board may 
from time to time appoint a large number of special inspectors 
for one purpose or another. The whole city is divided into dis- 
tricts—varying in size largely according to the character and 
occupation of the population, and the difficulties of the work — 
each in charge of an inspector who is held personally respon- 
sible for its general sanitary condition. 

The filing of complaints and the general methods of inspection. — 
The large offices of the division in the headquarters building, 
at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, Manhattan, 
are among the busiest in the whole department. Here is the 
chief inspector, assisted by a deputy and a large force of office 
clerks. Here, too, the sergeant in charge of the Sanitary Squad 
of police has his headquarters, and the officers under him may 
be seen going in and out for orders along with the other sanitary 
inspectors. For the members of the police squad must report 
every morning and evening, although the other inspectors of the 
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division are not required to report at headquarters in person 
more than twice a week. In one corner sits the complaint clerk 
with a large ‘Complaint Book.” In this all-important volume 
are entered, as soon as received, the complaints from all sources, 
whether verbal or written, which require the services of an 
inspector. And here also is recorded, under its proper filing 
number, the action taken upon each complaint, and its final dis- 
position. The complaints are then sorted by the clerk, and 
forwarded to the proper inspector or sanitary officer at the 
beginning of each day. 

Each citizen’s complaint is personally investigated by the 
proper inspector, if possible on the day of its receipt, and is then 
returned to headquarters with his report thereon. If that report 
shows a condition ‘‘dangerous to life’ or ‘detrimental to 
health,”’ and states fully the particular conditions which make it 
demanding 


dangerous, it is at once classed as a “ nuisance’ 
abatement and properly indorsed by the chief of the division. 
Sometimes the nuisance complained of may be one which, in the 
opinion of the chief, can be best abated by the inspector per- 
sonally calling the attention of the responsible parties to it. In 
such a case he so states in his indorsement of the report. In 
any event, all inspectors who, in the course of their daily tours, 
detect nuisances and violations of the Sanitary Code are expected 
to call the attention of the responsible authorities to them, so 
that their abatement may be secured, if possible, without a 
formal complaint to the Board of Health. On the other hand, 
where the complaint is more serious, an order to the owner, 
agent, or lessee of the premises complained of will be issued at 
once by the department. After a lapse of not more than five 
days," a copy of this order will then be referred to the proper 
inspector for reinspection. Finally, if, upon its return, it is 
found that the order has been complied with—which happens 
in a very large proportion of the cases—it will be stamped with 
the date of its final receipt at the office, and filed away with the 

* A longer delay than this, unless authorized by the chief sanitary inspector, must 


be reported to the president of the board. Discretion in permitting a tardy com- 
pliance with the order rests with the board, not with the inspector. 
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original complaint for future reference. But if the order of the 
board has not been complied with on reinspection, it will be 
referred, after a reasonable length of time to the assistant cor- 
poration counsel for prosecution. On account of the skill and 
efficiency of its present corps of inspectors, the department 
seems to enjoy the general respect of the public, so that, where 
the corporation counsel performs his duty by serving prompt 
notice of prosecution on the guilty party, nine-tenths of these 
orders are obeyed without the necessity of actually taking the 
matter into court. 

Rule 47 of the department’s regulations states that: 

Inspectors will be held responsible for the existence of remediable public 
nuisances within their respective districts, and are expected to find them by 
original inspection [even if they have not been complained of by private 
citizens]. If unable to secure their prompt correction by personal efforts, 
they must report them to the board, taking special care to correctly name 
the owners. When not otherwise employed on official business, they are 
expected to make a house-to-house inspection of tenements,’ factories, and all 
causes of nuisance in their districts. The law gives the Board of Health 
power to require that such conditions shall be thoroughly and properly cor- 
rected, and, when this is impracticable, to vacate houses. It is prepared to 
use this power. The object of assigning inspectors to districts is to familiarize 
them with local conditions. Every inspector is expected to know his 
district intimately, and his efficiency will be judged not so much by what he 
claims to have done as by the sanitary condition of his district. The exist- 
ence there of undiscovered and unreported nuisances which should have 
been found and reported will be held to indicate incompetence or unfaithful- 
ness, 

It may be thought that the power of the board is so great 
that there is too much opportunity for unjustly coercing the 
people. This is perhaps true, for certainly in the case of dis- 
honest officials the chance for blackmail, especially among the 
lower and more ignorant classes of the city’s population, would 
be enormous. Nor has New York beenbyany means free from this 
curse, even through its Department of Health, as many a citizen 


will testify who has experienced some of Tammany’s methods. 


Yet on the whole it seems very necessary, where the general 
public health is in danger, that the department should possess 


* When the Tenement House Department was established in 1902 the inspection 
of all tenements was transferred to it from the Department of Health. 
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this vast power, and we hope to show that the results under 
Commissioner Lederle’s honest and efficient administration of 
the board have amply justified this claim. Besides, a citizen has 
every chance to defend himself against an unjust order of the 
health officers. For, where he considers an order unnecessary 
or based upon an error of facts, as stated by an inspector, he 
may appeal to the department in writing, giving his reasons, 
Such application is always considered by the sanitary superin- 
tendent, or his assistants, and where they consider the project 
justified, they may recommend to the board that there be a 
reinspection, this time by a different inspector. This is very 
often done in doubtful cases, for it is to the interest of the 
department itself that it be very sure of its ground before 
beginning actual prosecution. As a result, when the Board of 
Health does finally begin an action, it usually wins its case and 
is respected accordingly 

Some sample complaints—The miscellaneous character and 
remarkable form of many of the complaints received from citi- 
zens often afford amusing reading. Thus, one up-town gentle- 
man writes as follows to the department : 

Are you going to let the goats rule N. Y.? 50 of them from 106 to 116th 
St. The Italians ownthem. Don't let your officers fool you, Send an Irish 
Cop to MACSWEENEY. 

Another man put his request in this form: 


GENTLEMEN: MARCH 25. 
Please send one of your inspectors to the Italian Barber Shop, 763 
9 Avenue, There is a Man and Wife and 4 children and 2 workingmen and 
a dog all living in a little room back of the store, this is dangerous for the 
neighborhood, and bad for other people who have children, and must be 
against the Sanitary Laws, the landlady Mrs. Philips lives in 403 W. 51 St. 
Thanking you 


Many of the complaints from uneducated persons also furnish 
the poor complaint clerk grammar and idiom with which to con- 
jure. Here, for instance, is a sample postal card picked out at 
random from hundreds of others. It was probably written by 
some old soul who had been driven what might be termed door- 


crazy. 


a 
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DEAR SIR :— 

Would you kindly attend to this door being open as the Board of Health 
had closed the door and they have opened it. They have opened it in 636 
E, 12th St. You have locked it and they opened it. They have a lock on it. 

One would suppose that canary birds and pigeons were more 
or less harmless to the health of a city. Yet one woman writes: 
DEAR DEPARTMENT: 

I don’t mind canaries at night when theydon’t do nosinging. But there's 
been abird next door to me all winter and the darn thing sings my head off 
and I won't stand it no longer. If you don’t remove the bird II] sue you. 


Again a man says: 

please come to 15 street to 619 and make the portors put the pigeons off 
the roof. they are breaking all the roof and chimneys. I am sick and tired, 
and if you's don’t make them stop I do fourther. They are on the roof every 
day and Oblige me. 

Dogs, too, as well as goats, pigeons, and canaries, come in for 
their fair share of criticism. Some fellow sent in the following: 

MCH. 20. 

Board of Health, 

GENTS 

Mr. Charles the next Hotel Keeper to me Has a dog which for the past 
two months is disturbing our night’s sleep by a deadly Howling all night 
long and there is none of us can stand it. 

If you will attend to this you will 

Oblige, ——-—————_ 

Many of these complaints may seem ignorant and laughable. 
Nevertheless they indicate how many of New York’s poor have 
learned to look to the Department of Health as a sort of cure- 
all for every ill under the sun. And they also show a growing 
knowledge of the sanitary laws which is often most encouraging. 
This is well shown by the following rather remarkable letter 
which arrived in the morning’s mail one day last winter: 

Please to have an inspector of health come to the place of residence (1 
room) ground floor front of 84 years old Mrs, Adler—at about 12-2 P.M, It 
is sickening to see that room and unless some authoritative person dictates 


cleanliness and order to that (woman of means) old lady she will die in filth, 
(Signed) A silent looker-on. 


The sanitary inspectors.—I\n addition to the regular force of 


sanitary inspectors, many of the fifty sanitary policemen for the 
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Greater city are also assigned to do general sanitary inspection.’ 
It is the duty of these men to inspect as well as investigate all 
citizens’ complaints relating to the general sanitary conditions in 
their respective districts, such as house drainage, plumbing, light, 
and ventilation; stables and manure vaults; cellars and base- 
ments; public and private closets and cesspools ; sewers, streets, 
and sidewalks; ash and garbage receptacles; and especially all 
shops of any kind where milk is sold. 

If now we should follow some of these inspectors throughout 
their daily rounds, as did the writer on many occasions, we might 
be led to investigate almost every kind of sanitary problem. 
First, it might be to answer the complaint about a defective 
water-closet in a church or sweat-shop and to order a new outfit. 
Next, our route might take us to the cellar of a meat-shop where 
the owner is manufacturing sausages amidst the foulest of sani- 
tary conditions, and where it is necessary to order a general 
cleaning up and disinfecting, etc.; then to order a builder to stop 
obstructing the gutter of a public street with loose brick and 
building material; or to a restaurant complained of by a down- 
town banker because of the cooking smells which issue forth 
from the kitchen into his office and create a public nuisance; or 
into a small grocery store on the East Side where the owner is 
selling milk, contrary to the requirements of the Sanitary Code, 
in a room opening into his living quarters at the rear, thus mak- 
ing a double risk of contamination; or, finally, perhaps, into a 
petty Jewish meat-shop where poultry is killed on the premises 
instead of at the licensed slaughter-houses, as provided for by 
the code. Again, our duties might require us to investigate the 
complaints of a poor sick woman in a crowded tenement who is 
actually unable to sleep because of the vibrations in the walls of 
her apartment made by the machinery ina printing or manufac- 
turing establishment next door. Such cases of noisy machinery 
which are actually deleterious to health are not infrequent, and 
often give the inspectors much trouble. The writer well remem- 
bers an apartment which he visited one day with a health inspec- 


«There are forty-eight sanitary inspectors at the present time in the borough of 
Manhattan alone, fifteen of whom are assigned to do general sanitary work. 
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tor down near the Brooklyn bridge. The walls of every room 
here shook so violently from the vibrations of the machinery 
two buildings away that it was entirely impossible to lie still on 
a bed or couch. And in this instance, too, the machinery was 


often kept running during the night on rush orders, so that sleep 


for a nervous mother and child was almost out of the question. 
Such cases the board pronounces to be public nuisances, and 
orders their abatement, and the owner of the factory must usually 
comply as best he can, even though it means moving his whole 
outfit to another building in a different part of the city where 
there are fewer tenement dwellers to be annoyed. 

The writer also paid several visits to sweat-shops and other 
small clothing factories to inspect the general sanitary condi- 
tions. At one time it was to answer a complaint which read: 

Kindly send an inspector to Hilsens Segar Factory and make them Venti- 
late the place as we working People are in Distress the windows are always 
closed and it is killing us. 

(Signed) An Employe. 

In this case the windows were, indeed, closed and the air foul 
intheextreme. Such matters ought more properly to be referred 
to the factory inspector although the department can and does 
see that all defects in the plumbing are properly remedied. 

Perhaps the worst instance of all unsanitary conditions en- 
countered was that of a second-hand tailor’s shop and living 
apartment in a tiny, dark, foul-smelling cellar along the Bowery. 
It was the best place which the poor fellow could afford, he said, 
in order to display his goods properly. For, although there was 
no show window, the little cellar stairway gave him just enough 
room to hang his wretched garments where they could be seen 
by the vast throng passing overhead. In return for this privilege 
he was willing to do his work in a little living-room approxi- 
mately 8 x 10 feet, with but one tiny basement window half cut 
off from the light by the pavement above, and to live with his 
wife and two children in a rear room 10 X 12 feet, which had 
no windows in it at all and no access to the fresh air except through 
the shop door. What kind of an apology was this for a shop 
and home? Yet a cruel landlord was wringing from his tenant 


‘ 
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a rental of $18 per month. Think of it, $18 a month for a pest 
hole, disease-breeding place like that! Doubtless it was hard on 
the poor tailor to compel him to give up his quarters; but in 
this instance there was nothing else for the inspector to do, since 
no child could long survive the unspeakably foul air and dirty 
surroundings which were found in that little basement on the 
Bowery. Consequently the whole place was immediately vacated, 
the tailor and his family were helped by the inspector to find a 
new and far better home, and the landlord compelled to abandon 
his wretched basement forever as a lodging. 

This was a somewhat extreme case, to be sure. Stiil, the 
Department of Health must ever be on the lookout for such 
unsanitary and overcrowded conditions. Else, to whom could 
the poorer class of citizens turn, unable as they are to pay for 
the services of a private lawyer or too ignorant to sec that their 
own health and that of their children are being ruined? No, it 
is the city officials, whom we choose to rule over us, who must 
do these things. And we who have intrusted to them such 
mighty powers for the care of the public health must also see to 
it that they perform their duties honestly and efficiently. 

Another instance of the splendid work which has recently 
been accomplished by the sanitary inspectors in New York is the 
cleaning up of the Chinese quarter in the lower part of Man- 
hattan. In the autumn of 1902 an epidemic of the bubonic 
plague had broken out in San Francisco among the Chinese cf 
that city, and there was some alarm lest it spread to New York. 
Dr. Lederle accordingly ordered a thorough sanitary inspection 
of “Chinatown,” and in little more than two months that section 
of the great city had received a thorough cleaning up such as it 
had never known before. Five inspectors began the work on 
November 10, 1902, each taking a city block and visiting practi- 
cally every building in the district, and by the end of the first 
six weeks they had made 326 inspections, including 309 com- 
plaints. The plumbing, cleanliness of cellars, halls, and apart- 
ments, and everything affecting the general sanitary condition of 
Chinatown were looked into. And where the conditions were 
not what they ought to be-the department served orders on the 
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proper persons and compelled them to remedy all defects. 


Little opposition seems to have been encountered. The owners 
soon found that the Board of Health meant business, and the 
Chinese tenants themselves hastened to comply with the sug- 
gestions of the inspectors. By January, 1903, the work was 
practically completed, and so thoroughly had it been done that 
when I made a careful tour of the whole district last winter, 
visiting with an inspector not only the tenement houses, but 
the shops and many of the sacred opium dens usually hidden 
to outsiders, | confess that I found the general sanitary condi- 
tions to be in suprisingly good shape. The halls and bedrooms 
in some cases looked almost shining, and the closets were most 
of them in a condition of which the janitors were justly proud. 
And today Chinatown is in a better sanitary condition than ever 
before. 

Still another piece of good work recently accomplished by 
the department under Commissioner Lederle was its inspection 
of the new rapid transit subway excavations. These had been 
the source of many complaints. All kinds of rubbish and offen- 
sive material were being constantly thrown into the excavations. 
After every rain pools of water would collect and stagnate; 
broken sewers had been allowed to discharge into the cuts; and 
no sanitary accommodations had been provided for the subway 
workmen. But with the co-operation of the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, the police, and the Street Cleaning Department these 
abuses were soon remedied. 

The present administration has also undertaken a thorough 
inspection of all the stables in the Greater city. Those in Man- 
hattan were found to be in a fairly good condition. But in 
Brooklyn and Queens the grossest violations of the Sanitary 
Code were discovered. In the former borough 167 cow stables, 
harboring 23,029 cows, were inspected, as well as a large number 
of horse stables. Many of these were declared public nuisances 
and ordered closed, while 1,137 manure vaults were abolished in 
spite of the shower of protests from many prominent citizens. 
In Queens the cow stables were in terrible condition, so that 44 
out of 300 were condemned and closed. There the owners of 
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these stables were given the alternative of putting them in first- 
class sanitary condition, or being refused permits to keep cows. 

For the first time in its history the department now requires 
a permit for all bathing establishments in the city. And no per- 
mits will be granted for this purpose unless the pools be emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned at least once a day, unless shower-baths 
be provided and every person compelled to use them before 
entering the pool, and unless clean towels are given each bather 
and generally sanitary conditions maintained. Anyone who has 
visited the type of public bathing establishment usually main- 
tained in the poorer districts of the city will heartily appreciate 
the reforms thus inaugurated by Dr. Lederle. Under the old 
régime many of the bath-houses were so filthy and the water so 
foul as to be worse than useless. Besides, they were proved by 
the present administration to be fruitful sources for the spread 
ot contagious diseases. But today it is a hopeful sight to see 


how the sanitary inspectors and the sanitary police are vigor- 


ously enforcing the new regulations. 
The sanitary police.—The sanitary police are usually employed 
by the Division of Inspections in the poorer tenement-house dis- 


tricts where the respect for a uniform and the power of arrest is 
correspondingly greater. And certainly the squad, as at present 
organized, is composed of a fine lot of men, most of them trained 
in sanitary work and especially efficient and tactful. This was 
most noticeable to the writer, who spent several days with dif- 
ferent officers. Sometimes an officer may be sent to notify a 
milk dealer on the East Side that his milk had fallen below the 
proper standard of purity, and that his license would be revoked 
within a certain period unless conditions were immediately 
improved ; sometimes to make an ordinary sanitary inspection 
of the plumbing in a tenement house; and in one case to answer 
the complaint of an old woman who wrote to the department 
that ‘‘as the rain falls from the clouds so is the ceiling falling 
about my head, please come and save me”! Again,a policeman 
often accompanies some of the medical inspectors, and by the 
moral suasion of a club and uniform encourages certain ignorant 
and rebellious citizens to submit to vaccination. Or two officers 
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may be ordered out at night on a so-called ‘“ over-crowding 
raid,’’ where it is necessary to make a night inspection of certain 
doubtful tenements and report as to whether there are more 
boarders sleeping in a single room than the Sanitary Code 
allows. 

Often, too, the members of the Sanitary Squad are sent out 
by their commanding sergeant to enforce the municipal ordinance 
against spitting in cars and other public places. These special 
raids are good tests of the efficiency and alertness of the men, 
and rarely does a single policeman return without having made 
an arrest in which the magistrate will uphold him. Thus, on 
February 4, 1903, forty ‘‘ Health Squad” men arrested thirty- 
nine persons with the following results : 

Fined $1. $2. $3. Discharged. Held for Trial. 

15 15 2 6 I 
Contrast this with the results secured by the regular policemen 
on the day previous (February 3, 1903, when 125 regular men 
were detailed from police headquarters to enforce the spitting 
law, and between them made only twenty-nine arrests, of which 
two-thirds were discharged by the magistrates. Indeed, as | 
have said, one needs but to accompany the sanitary police on 
their daily rounds to observe that they are an able body of high- 
toned men. 

Inspectors of foods and offensive trades—Besides the regular 
sanitary men there are the inspectors of foods and offensive 
trades. Among the most important of these are the milk inspect- 
ors. It is their duty from time to time, or as often as possible 
and as occasion demands, to test all milk sold in the city of New 
York, and where the same falls below the proper standard to 
report the facts to the Board of Health and recommend that the 
permit of the seller be revoked. For not only must every milk 
dealer have a license permitting him to sell at retail, but the 


department also compels all wholesale dealers, and back of them 


the dairymen, to obtain permits.‘ And no permit is issued 


‘Sanitary Code, sec. 66. On May 2, 1902, the following notice was issued to 
inspectors in regard to the granting of milk permits: “On and after this date... . 
make one inspection on receipt of the application to sell milk. If conditions are 
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except upon a signed statement showing from whom the milk is 
purchased, how long it was in transit to the city, where it is 
stored and how it is sold, etc.; and, in the case of the dairyman, 
the number, breed, food, and condition of his cows, and how 
they are housed and watered.* Any adulterated milk which has 
been brought into or is held or offered for sale in the city may 
be seized and destroyed by an inspector on the spot.” 

Of course, all these regulations may become a dead letter if 
not properly enforced. But in recent years New York, like 
many other large cities, has been roused to the necessity of 
protecting its milk supply in the interest of the public health. 
For it is now a well-demonstrated fact that impure, diseased, or 
adulterated milk is a common cause of the increase of mortality, 
particularly among children. At the present time, under Com- 
missioner Lederle, New York’s Department of Health is setting 
a splendid example to other cities in the efficiency and mainte- 
nance of its milk inspections. The various inspectors are always 
making the rounds of the city in their respective districts, and 
at any time of day the smallest or the largest dealer is liable to 
have his milk carefully tested by the lactometer, and, where 
necessary, may be obliged to furnish samples for further analysis. 
In the summer time, too, when the weather becomes hot and the 


favorable, recommend that the permit be granted. If not, notify owners of stores 
what regulations are violated, and reinspect after two days. If the conditions are 
then not proper, turn in applications recommending that the application to sell be 
denied. At same time notify owner to discontinue the sale of milk.” 


*Cf. Sanitary Code, sec. 59. 


2 The Sanitary Code thus defines the term “adulterated”: 

“‘1. Milk containing more than 80 per cent. of water or fluids. 

“*2, Milk containing less than 12 per cent. of milk solids. 

3. Milk containing less than 3 per cent. of fats. 
. Milk drawn from animals within fifteen days before or five days after partu- 

rition. 

“5s. Milk drawn from animals fed on distillery waste or any substance in a state 
of fermentation or putrefaction, or any unhealthy food. 

“6. Milk drawn from cows kept in a crowded or unhealthy condition. 

“7, Milk from which any part of the cream has been removed. 

“8. Milk which has been mixed with water or any other fluid, or to which has 
been added, or into which has been introduced, any foreign substance whatever.” 


(Sec. 63.) 
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milk is more liable to spoil, frequent raids are made at night or 
early in the morning against the petty dealers on the East Side 
or among the large wholesalers at the receiving depots. In the 
chemical laboratory of the department, of 3,870 samples taken 
for analysis in 1902, more than half were found to be adulterated, 
and at once a systematic war was begun against the violators of 
the law. The offenders were particularly numerous in the 
crowded tenement-house districts, where it was most important 
that pure milk only should be at the service of the people. 

In one day, March 31, seventeen dealers in milk and fruit were hauled 
before the Court of Special Sessions charged with violating the Sanitary 
Code, and were fined in sums varying from $15 to $30. On September 22 
thirty milk dealers were fined in the Court of Special Sessions. One whole- 
sale dealer was fined $250, and the total amount of fines was more than a 
thousand dollars. Unprincipled milk dealers now began to see that it was 
unprofitable to impose bad milk upon theircustomers. The beneficial effects 
soon became apparent. Of the samples examined in October, 1902, only 39 
per cent. showed adulteration.’ 

Special efforts were also made along lines never before thought 
of to protect the milk supplies, and with the most gratifying 
results. It had been found that much of the source of impurity 
came from some of the near-by dairies. For example, a single 
can of milk from a farm at Sanford, N. Y., which happened to 
be casually inspected, was found to be infected with no less than 
180,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter! Such milk was 
evidently in a most filthy condition, and inspectors were at once 
sent to the outlying dairies and creameries to make personal 
investigations and give directions for the care of the cattle, the 
refrigerating and transporting of the milk, etc. In New Jersey, 
through the co-operation of the local board of health, the dealers 
and shippers were made to comply with the proper sanitary regu- 
lations. But in Brooklyn and Queens conditions were found to 
be so bad that it was necessary to send entire herds of cows to 
the public pound. This, to be sure, was a severe remedy, but as 


the pound charge was $3 per day for each head of cattle, it 
proved to be the most effective means of bringing the dairymen 


*See pamphlet compiled by the City Club of New York, entitled Zhe Health 
Department of the City of New York, p. 23. 
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to terms. In New York city many of the stores where milk was 
sold, especially the petty grocery shops on the East Side, were 
found to be in a dirty condition and connected with the living- 
rooms of the storekeeper’s family. Accordingly, the Board of 
Health ordered, under pain of the revocation of the permit, that 
every store where milk was sold should be thoroughly cleaned 
and separated by a sealed door from all living-rooms. And so 
vigorously was this order enforced by the inspectors that by the 
end of January, 1903, 550 milk dealers had been compelled to 
close all direct communication between their stores and apart- 
ments; 210 other dealers had been obliged to remove further 
violations of the law; while ten stores had been vacated after 
notice of violation. 

Such has been the activity of New York’s Board of Health 
under the present administration. And if the amount of work 
which it found necessary to do is a condemnation of the depart- 
ment’s methods during the previous four years of the Tammany 
régime, it only serves to show the tremendous opportunities for 
doing good or harm which the citizens have seen fit to put into 
the hands of their health officials. Does it not behoove them, 
therefore, to understand clearly the methods of administration, 
and, for their own sakes, see to it that the health laws are honestly 
and efficiently enforced? 

Besides the milk inspectors, there is a special corps of fruit, 
fish, and meat inspectors numbering over a dozen men in the 
borough of Manhattan. The fruit inspectors, like the milk men, 
are kept especially busy during the warm summer months when 
many tons of decayed produce are destroyed. If anyone wants 
to see an interesting sight, let him accompany one of these 
gentlemen some hot summer day on his round of inspection 
among the fruit and fish peddlers of the East Side. Many of 
these petty venders deal in the very finest quality of fruit and 
vegetables. Especially is this true of the Italians who seem to 
have a special knack for the business. Most of them, too, are 


persons who do not expect to waste a single cent, if they can 
help it; consequently they do not hesitate also to sell their 
decaying goods wherever possible at reduced rates. And the 
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very natural result of such methods, unless the Board of Health 


exercises the closest supervision, is that hundreds of tenement- 
house children in the poorer districts are laid low every season 
with cholera morbus and other summer complaints. To reduce 
this danger to the lowest possible minimum several inspectors 
spend their whole time in examining the fruit stands and push 
carts throughout the East Side. Their faces soon become familar 
to the peddlers, who may often be seen trying to conceal their 
bad fruit in order to avoid confiscation, or, where that is rendered 
impossible by the suddenness of the visit, attempting to bribe 
the inspector by offering him some of their choicest brands. 
With an honest health official those efforts, however, are generally 
in vain, and piles of rotten bananas, peaches, or oranges are 
quickly dumped into the wagon which is always waiting for that 
purpose. There may be some consternation and angry mutter- 
ings, but in a minute the inspector has disappeard among the 
crowds on his search for another load. Sometimes the fruit and 
fish men go on their rounds together, using the same wagon to 
carry the condemned goods. In this case the stench arising on 
a hot day from the load of confiscated fish and fruit is almost 
beyond belief. For the fish inspector is kept even more busy 
sometimes than his colleague. Twice a week he visits the 
regular fish markets, and during the other days follows up the 
small fish peddlers who are likely to be the worst sinners. All 
kinds of candy, too, which are being sold in the street without a 
glass-covering to protect them from the dust, are liable to confisca- 
tion,’ and the writer has seen the inspectors’ wagon return loaded 
down with all: kinds of confectionery. But soon the dealers 
begin to realize what all this vigilance means, and an efficient 
Department of Health can certainly do much to prevent the sale 
of decayed fruit and vegetables. 

Much the same kind of inspection is carried on by the meat 
inspectors, of whom there are three in Manhattan. It is their 
duty to examine the different cuts of meat and prevent the 
sale of any that is unsound or diseased. For this purpose they 
make unexpected raids upon the wholesale dealers, often con- 


* Sanitary Code, sec. 47. 
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fiscating whole calves that are found to fall below the minimun 
weight of forty-five pounds when dressed, or lambs which were 
killed when less than eight weeks old. All meat must also be sold 
only under the proper conditions provided for by the Sanitary 
Code,’ and it is made the duty of all persons who know of 
unsound food being sold anywhere within the city to report the 
fact to the Department of Health or one of its officers. 

Early in 1902 many of the public markets were found to be 
in a generally unsanitary condition, and Commissioner Lederle 
ordered that hereafter these be carefully inspected. In some 
cases the president of the borough of Manhattan and the Comp- 
troller were notified that the markets would be closed and ordered 


vacated unless they were properly repaired. 

In New York the Department of Health undertakes weekly 
inspection and analysis of the city water supply, the results of 
which are published in its weekly reports. In this way the 
public is always informed as to the general condition of its 
drinking water, and the danger of pollution carefully guarded 
against. In 1902, for the first time, an elaborate investigation 


was made of the methods and conditions under which carbon- 
ated waters were being made and sold in the city. 


About one hundred and forty manufactories in Manhattan were inspected. 
In many instances they were in tenement houses, cellars and stables. There 
was a lack of proper drainage, and the ceiling and walls were covered thickly 
with ancient accumulations of dust. Orders were issued that carbonated 
waters should not be made in any part of a tenement house or stable which 
was not entirely separated from the rest of the building; that in all plants 
for the manufacture of carbonated water proper ventilation should be pro- 
vided; that all tanks and receptacles for water or for syrups which some of 
these manufactories make should be kept clean and have suitable covers; 
that bottles should be washed in a solution of washing-soda or other alkaline 
substance; that the floors should be water-tight and connected with the sew- 
ers; that ceilings, floors, and walls should be kept clean; that the water used 
should be pure. Every manufacturer is required to swear to a statement 
setting forth the sanitary condition of his premises, the source of his water 
supply, and its chemical and bacteriological analysis. Unless these conditions 
are complied with no permit to do business is granted.? 

* For the provisions of the code regarding all kinds of food see secs. 44-56. 


? The Health Department of the City of New York, published by the City Club, 


1902, p. 22. 
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Offensive trades.— The two inspectors of slaughter-houses 
have been especially vigilant during the past year, so that while 
the number of complaints about the offensive odors arising from 
the large rendering plants, especially on the East Side, were 
frequent during 1901, there were only three received for the 
whole city during 1902. The Board of Health also refused to 
grant permits for two new slaughter-houses the past year, taking 
the stand that eventually all such offensive trades should be 
located outside of the city. Meanwhile it has endeavored to 
keep the established plants in first-class condition, and certainly 
those visited by the writer—and he saw all on the East Side—- 
were models of cleanliness. 

The present administration has likewise effected a radical 
improvement in the general sanitary condition of the poultry 
slaughter-houses. It is here that upward of 25,000 to 30,000 
fowls are killed every day in New York city, and the depart- 
ment has been making strenuous efforts to compel all slaughter- 
ing of poultry, just as of beef, to be done in a regular slaughter- 
house where the proper sanitary conditions can be more easily 
enforced. The writer made a personal inspection of a number 
of the largest houses onthe East Side and can bear witness to 
the improved conditions. Even the previous ( Tammany ) 
inspector confessed that the present state of the houses was 100 
per cent. better than ever before. 

Mercantile establishments and lodging houses.— Finally there are 
the various mercantile establishments and lodging houses, for 
which there are six inspectors in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
Certain defective provisions in the Sanitary Code render it well- 
nigh impossible for the department to enforce the regulations 
regarding hours of labor. In the matter of lodging houses, 
however, the present board has been most efficient. Every 
house that receives boarders for one night or less than a week is 
classed as a “lodging house,” and must obtain a yearly permit 
from the Board of Health before it can do any business. Each 
permit gives the size of the house—number of rooms, number 
of lodgers allowed in each room, etc.—and the house must 


comply with certain rigid sanitary requirements before it can 
Py 
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obtain such a permit. In consequence of this rigid inspection 
to which they have been subjected, the character of New York’s 
one hundred houses has steadily improved, until at the present 
time, for instance, not more than twenty are without bathing 
facilities of some kind, while several, notably the new Salvation 
Army house on Chatham Square, have a splendid equipment of 
hot and cold shower-baths in the basement, steam heat, elevator 
service, and other modern requirements of civilization. The 
writer spent one whole day making a careful inspection of some 
twelve of these houses and was most agreeably surprised at the 
good condition that they were in. Yet this has been brought 
about only by rigid and frequent inspection, for it is well known 
that the cheaper class of houses will backslide at the first 
opportunity. 

Besides the lodging houses, the department makes many 
other inspections, particularly of the large mercantile establish- 
ments where many children are often employed. In 1902 it 
also began the regular inspection of churches for the first time. 
For it is now considered of the first importance that the best 
sanitary condition should prevail in churches, theaters, and al! 
other places where large gatherings assemble. On the whole, 
during 1902, 10,000 inspections of mercantile establishments 
and 871 inspections of lodging houses were made. 

Employment certificates —The laws of 1896 (chap. 425) pro- 
vide that no child shall be employed in any store, factory, or 
workshop, etc., in the state of New York under fourteen years of 
age; and that all children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen so employed must be provided with proper certificates 
from the Board of Health. These certificates state the age of 
the child and its physical fitness for work, etc. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are in the cases of children over twelve who 
may be employed during the summer vacation when provided 
with a proper certificate. Out of 32,000 of these certificates 
applied for 14,482 were issued by the board in 1902. These 
must all be filed in the office of the employer ; and the inspectors 
have the power to arrest all persons who refuse to comply with 
the law under a penalty of $500 fine or one year’s imprisonment, 


or both. 


4 
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Some further conception of the number and character of 

these employment certificates may be derived from the following 
table for the year Ig01: 


No. of children interviewed applying for certificates 30,406 


No. of employment certificates granted - - 23,492 
No, of employment certificates refused - - 2,203 
No. of duplicate certificates issued - - 1,456 


Francis R. Cope, Jr. 


Dimock, Pa. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


NoTeE.—In this paper, completed during the summer of 1903, allusions to the 
“‘ present” administration of course refer to that of Mayor Low. [ED.] 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT:.' 
I. 


TuHat conflict has sociological significance, inasmuch as it 
either produces or modifies communities of interest, unifications, 
organizations, is in principle never contested. On the other 
hand, it must appear paradoxical to the ordinary mode of think- 
ing to ask whether conflict itself, without reference to its con- 
sequences or its accompaniments, is not a form of socialization. 
This seems, at first glance, to be merely a verbal question. If 
every reaction among men is a socialization, of course conflict 
must count as such, since it is one of the most intense reactions, 
and is logically impossible if restricted to a single element. 
The actually dissociating elements are the causes of the conflict 
—hatred and envy, want and desire. If, however, from these 
impulses conflict has once broken out, it is in reality the way 
to remove the dualism and to arrive at some form of unity, even 
if through annihilation of one of the parties. The case is, ina 
way, illustrated by the most violent symptoms of disease. They 
frequently represent the efforts of the organism to free itself 
from disorders and injuries. This is by no means equivalent 
merely to the triviality, st vs pacem para bellum, but it is the 
wide generalization of which that special case is a particular. 
Conflict itself is the resolution of the tension between the 
contraries. That it eventuates in peace is only a single, specially 
obvious and evident, expression of the fact that it is a con- 
junction of elements, an opposition, which belongs with the 
combination under one higher conception. This conception is 
characterized by the common contrast between both forms of 
relationship and the mere reciprocal indifference between ele- 
ments. Repudiation and dissolution of social relation are also 
negatives, but conflict shows itself to be the positive factor in this 
very contrast with them; viz., shows negative factors in a unity 
which, in idea only, not at all in reality, is disjunctive. It is 

*Translated by A. W. SMALL. 
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practically more correct to say, however, that every historically 
actual unification contains, along with the factors that are uni- 
fying in the narrower sense, others which primarily make against 
unity. 

As the individual achieves the unity of his personality not 
in such fashion that its contents invariably harmonize according 
to logical or material, religious or ethical, standards, but rather 
as contradiction and strife not merely precede that unity, but are 
operative in it at every moment of life; so it is hardly to be 
expected that there should be any social unity in which the con- 
verging tendencies of the elements are not incessantly shot 
through with elements of divergence. A group which was 
entirely centripetal and harmonious—that is, ‘“unification’’ 
merely —is not only impossible empirically, but it would also 
display no essential life-process and no stable structure. As 
the cosmos requires “Liebe und Hass,” attraction and repul- 
sion, in order to have a form, society likewise requires some 
quantitative relation of harmony and disharmony, association 
and dissociation, liking and disliking, in order to attain to a 
definite formation. Moreover, these enmities are by no means 
mere sociological passivities, negative factors, in the sense that 
actual society comes into existence only through the working of 
the other and positive social forces, and this, too, only in so far 
as the negative forces are powerless to hinder the process. This 
ordinary conception is entirely superficial. Society, as it is given 
in fact, is the result of both categories of reactions, and in so far 
both act in a completely positive way. The misconception 
that the one factor tears down what the other builds up, and that 
what at last remains is the result of subtracting the one from 
the other (while in reality it is much rather to be regarded as 
the addition of one to the other), doubtless springs from the 
equivocal sense of the concept of unity. We describe as unity 
the agreement and the conjunction of social elements in contrast 
with their disjunctions, separations, disharmonies. We also 
use the term unity, however, for the total synthesis of the 
persons, energies, and forms in a group, in which the final 
wholeness is made up, not merely of those factors which are 
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unifying in the narrower sense, but also of those which are, in the 
narrower sense, dualistic. We associate a corresponding double 
meaning with disunity or opposition. Since the latter displays its 
nullifying or destructive sense detween the individual elements, the 
conclusion is hastily drawn that it must work in the same man- 
ner upon the /ofal relationship. In reality, however, it by no 
means follows that the factor which is something negative and 
diminutive in its action between individuals, considered in a 
given direction and separately, has the same working throughout 
the totality of its relationships. In this larger circle of rela- 
tionships the perspective may be quite different. That which 
was negative and dualistic may, after deduction of its destructive 
action in particular relationships, on the whole, play an entirely 
positive réle. This visibly appears especially in those instances 
where the social structure is characterized by exactness and care- 
fully conserved purity of social divisions and gradations, For 
instance, the social system of India rests not only upon the 
hierarchy of the castes, but also directly upon their reciprocal 
repulsion. Enmities not merely prevent gradual disappearance of 
the boundaries within the society—and for this reason these 
enmities may be consciously promoted, as guarantee of the exist- 
ing social constitution—but more than this the enmities are 
directly productive sociologically. They give classes and per- 
sonalities their position toward each other, which they would 
not have found if these objective causes of hostility had been 
present and effective in precisely the same way, but had not been 
accompanied by the feeling of enmity. It is by no means cer- 
tain that a secure and complete community life would always 
result if these energies should disappear which, looked at in 
detail, seem repulsive and destructive, just as a qualitatively 
unchanged and richer property results when unproductive ele- 
ments disappear; but there would ensue rather a condition 
as changed and often as unrealizable, as after the elimination of 
the forces of co-operation—sympathy, assistance, harmony of 
interests. 

This applies not only in the large to that sort of competition 
which merely as a formal relation of tension, and entirely apart 
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from its actual results, determines the form of the group, the 
reciprocal position, and the distance of the elements; but it 
applies also where the unification rests upon the agreement of 
the individual minds. For example, the opposition of one indi- 
vidual element to another in the same association is by no means 
merely a negative social factor, but it is in many ways the only 
means through which coexistence with individuals intolerable in 
themselves could be possible. If we had not power and right to 
oppose tyranny and obstinacy, caprice and tactlessness, we could 
not endure relations with people who betray such characteristics. 
We should be driven to deeds of desperation which would put the 
relationships to an end. This follows not alone for the self- 
evident reason—which, however, is not here essential—that such 
disagreeable circumstances tend to become intensified if they 
are endured quietly and without protest; but, more than this, 
opposition affords us a subjective satisfaction, diversion, relief, 
just as under other psychological conditions, whose variations 
need not here be discussed, the same results are brought about 
by humility and patience. Our opposition gives us the feeling 
that we are not completely crushed in the relationship. It per- 
mits us to preserve a consciousness of energy, and thus lends a 
vitality and a reciprocity to relationships from which, without 
this corrective, we should have extricated ourselves at any price. 
Moreover, opposition does this not alone when it does not lead 
to considerable consequences, but also when it does not even 
come to visible manifestation, when it remains purely subjective ; 
also when it does not give itself a practical expression. Even 
in such cases it can often produce a balance in the case of doth 
factors in the relationship, and it may thus bring about a quiet- 
ing which may save relationships, the continuance of which is 
often incomprehensible to observers from the outside. In such 
case opposition is an integrating component of the relationship 
itself; it is entitled to quite equal rights with the other grounds 
of its existence. Opposition is not merely a means of conserving 
the total relationship, but it is one of the concrete functions in 
which the relationship in reality consists. In case the relation- 
ships are purely external, and consequently do not reach deeply 
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into the practical, the latent form of conflict discharges this 
service: 2. é€., aversion, the feeling of reciprocal alienation and 
repulsion, which in the moment of a more intimate contact of 
any sort is at once transformed into positive hatred and conflict. 
Without this aversion life in a great city, which daily brings 
each into contact with countless others, would have no thinkable 
form. The whole internal organization of this commerce rests 
on an extremely complicated gradation of sympathies, indiffer- 
ences, and aversions of the most transient or most permanent 
sort. The sphere of indifference is in all this relatively restricted. 
The activity of our minds responds to almost every impression 
received from other people in some sort of a definite feeling, 
all the unconsciousness, transience, and variability of which 
seems to remain only in the form of a certain indifference. In 
fact, this latter would be as unnatural for us as it would be 
intolerable to be swamped under a multitude of suggestions 
among which we have no choice. Antipathy protects us against 
these two typical dangers of the great city. Itis the initial 
stage of practical antagonism. It produces the distances and 
the buffers without which this kind of life could not be led at 
all. The mass and the mixtures of this life, the forms in which 
it is carried on, the rhythm of its rise and fall—these unite with 
the unifying motives, in the narrower sense, to give to a great 
city the character of an indissoluble whole. Whatever in this 
whole seems to be an element of division is thus in reality only 
one of its elementary forms of socialization. 

If accordingly the hostile relationships do not of themselves 
alone produce a social structure, but only in correlation with 
unifying energies, so that only by the co-working of the two can 
the concrete life-unity of the group arise, yet the former are to 
the above extent scarcely to be distinguished from the other 
forms of relationship which sociology abstracts from the mani- 
foldness of actual existence. Neither love nor division of labor, 
neither good fellowship with a third person nor hostility to him, 
neither adhesion to a party nor organization into superiority and 
inferiority, could alone produce a historical unification or per- 
manently support it; and wherever this result has come about, 
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the process has contained a multiplicity of distinguishable forms 
of relationship. It is once for all the nature of the human mind 
not to be bound to other minds by a single thread. Scientific 
analysis must busy itself with the elementary unities, and their 
specific combining energies, but in fact they do not work in iso- 
lation. On the other hand, however, there are many, apparently 
composite, relationships between individuals, which in reality are 
probably quite unitary structures, although we may not directly 
designate them as such. We make them, consequently, in 
accordance with all sorts of analogies, because of anterior 
motives or subsequent external consequences, into a concert of 
manifold psychic elements. The distance, for example, between 
two related individuals—which distance gives character to their 
relation—often appears to us as the product of an inclination 
which should properly have produced a much closer intimacy, 
and of a disinclination which must have thrust them much far- 
ther from each other. Since these two forces act as reciprocal 
limitation, the resultant is the degree of distance which we 
observe. This may, however, be an entire error. The relation- 
ship is destined from within to this particular degree of distance. 
It has, so to speak, from the beginning a certain temperature, 
which does not arise merely through the accommodation of an 
essentially warmer and an essentially cooler condition. The 
degree of superiority and suggestion which establishes itself 
between certain persons is often interpreted by us as though it 
were produced by the strength of the one party, which is crossed 
by a contemporary weakness on the other side. This strength 
and weakness may be present, but its duality frequently plays no 
part in the relationship as it actually exists ; but this relationship 
is determined by the total nature of the elements; and only as 
a subsequent matter do we analyze its immediate character into 
these factors. 

Erotic relationships furnish the most frequent examples. 
How often do they seem to us to be woven together out of love 
and respect, or even of contempt; out of love and conscious har- 
mony of natures, or again out of the consciousness of comple- 
menting each other through complete contrast of nature; out of 
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love and the instinct of dominance, or a clinging disposition. 
What the observer, or even the subject himself, analyzes thus as 
two commingling streams is in reality often only a single cur- 
rent. In the relationship, as it finally exists, the total person- 
ality of the one party works upon that of the other, and its 
reality is independent of the consideration that, if this particular 
relationship did not exist, the persons concerned would still be at 
least moved to respect or sympathy, or the opposite. We very 
often characterize such a combination as a mixed feeling or a 
mixed relationship, because we construe the consequences which 
the qualities of the one party would produce upon the other, 7/ 
they operated separately ; which, however, is not the case. It should 
also be remembered that this mixture of feelings and relation- 
ships, even when we may be most justified in using the expres- 
sion, always remains a problematical phrase. In the expression 
we transfer an occurrence visible in space, by the use of some- 
what thoughtless symbolism, to quite heterogeneous mental rela- 
tionships. 

In many respects the like is the case with the so-called com- 
mingling of converging and diverging currents in a society. The 
relationship is in such cases either entirely saz generis ; that is, its 
motive and form is in itself quite unitary, and only in order to 
describe and classify it do we subsequently construct it out of a 
monistic and an antagonistic current; or these two factors are 
present from the beginning indeed, but so to speak before the 
relationship came into being atall. In this relationship itself they 
have grown into an organic unity, in which the separate factor 
with its specific energy is no longer observable at all. In saying 
this we, of course, do not overlook the enormous number of rela- 
tionships in which the antithetical partial relationships actually 
persist side by side, and are constantly to be recognized within 
the total situation. It is a special shade of the historical develop- 
ment of relationships that the same frequently in an early stadium 
show undifferentiated tendencies which only later separate into 
complete difference. As late as the thirteenth century there were 
at the courts of central Europe permanent assemblages of 
noblemen who constituted a kind of council of the prince. They 
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lived as his guests, and yet at the same time they were a semi class 

representation of the nobility. They championed the interests of 
the nobility agaist the prince. The community of interests with 
the king, the administration of which they incidentally served, 
and the action as a sort of opposition guarding the peculiar rights 
of their rank, took place in this social structure, not merely in 
an undifferentiated way side by side, but involved with each 
other. The position was surely felt to be a unity, however 
incompatible its elements may appear to us to have been. In 
England, at this time, the parliament of the barons can still 
hardly be distinguished from an extended royal council. Mem- 
bership in it and critical or partisan opposition are here stil! 
combined in embryonic unity. So long as the real process in 
hand is the working out of institutions which have the task of 
adjusting the increasingly complex relationships involved in the 
internal equilibrium of the group, so long will it often be unde- 
termined whether concurrence for the good of the whole shall 
take place in the form of opposition, competition, criticism, or 
in that of immediate unity and harmony. Accordingly, an 
original condition of indifference may exist, which, judged from 
the standpoint of the later differentiated condition, may seem 
logically contradictory, yet may quite harmonize with the unde- 
veloped character of the organism. 

The subjective attitudes of persons toward each other develop, 
in many ways, in the opposite direction. The decisiveness of 
attachment or opposition is likely to be relatively great in rela- 
tively primitive culture-epochs. Indefinite relationships between 
persons, made possible by a sort of dawning condition of the 
sensibilities, the final word of which may mean almost as well 
love as hate; the indifference of which, indeed, often betrays 
itself in a sort of oscillation between the two sorts of feeling—such 
relationships are much more characteristic of mature or of over 
ripe than of youthful periods. For instance, it is merely a reflec- 
tion of these forms of feeling when uncultured persons and belated 
art can see only angelic virtue or devilish malignity inmen. Theo- 
retical judgment, like zsthetic taste, overcomes, as it advances, 
this entanglement between the alternative of love or hate. The 
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change does not mean that men come to be judged as mixtures of 
good and evil, or of worth and worthlessness, but as in themselves 
beyond either judgment. The individual has in himself, to be 
sure, the germs of both characters, which develop according to 
historical circumstances, stimuli, and judgments in many and 
various ways. He is originally, and he also remains to a certain 
degree, the undifferentiated unity of those antitheses. If in 
many objective social structures the unlimited opposition or 
unity distinguishes precisely the later stage of development, this 
is only one of the frequent cases in which the last stage of an 
evolution reproduces the form of its earliest stage, only in a 
maturer, more conscious, and more voluntary fashion; and so 
they exhibit more clearly, in the similarity of the external phe- 
nomena, the progress of the essential meaning. 

Although antagonism in itself alone does not constitute 
socialization, no more is it likely to be lacking as a sociological 
element in the formation of societies (marginal cases being neg- 
lected); and its function may be extended indefinitely; that is, up 
to the exclusion of all unifying factors. The scale of relationships 
thus resulting is also one that may be described from the stand- 
point of ethical catagories. The latter, however, furnish in 
general no sufficient point of attachment from which to exhibit 
completely and without prejudice the sociological element in the 
phenomena. The judgments of value with which we accom- 
pany the voluntary actions of individuals produce series which 
have only a purely accidental relationship to the arrange- 
ment of their forms in accordance with real criteria. To rep- 
resent ethics as a species of sociology would deprive it of its 
profoundest and purest content: the attitude of the soul in and 
toward itself, which does not at all enter into its external relation- 


ships; its religious exercises, which affect only its own weal or 


woe; its devotion to the objective values of knowledge, of beauty, 
of significance of things, which are entirely outside of all alli- 
ances with other men. The combination of harmonious and 
hostile relationships, however, allows the sociological and the 
ethical series to coincide. It begins here with the action of A 
to the advantage of B; continues in the action of A for private 
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advantage, but by means of the utility to B; then to private 
advantage by means of B without any advantage to him, but also 
without inflicting upon him any injury; and ends at last in ego- 
istic action at the expense of B. Since this now is reciprocated 
from the side of B, but scarcely ever in precisely the same 
manner and in equal measure, there result the countless mixtures 
of convergence and divergence in human relationships. 

To be sure, there are struggles which appear to exclude every 
other element, ¢. g., between the robber or the thug and his 
victim. Whena struggle of this sort goes to the extreme of 
annihilation, it is surely the marginal case in which the share of 
the unifying element has become a nullity; in which, however 
the concept of reciprocal action really no longer finds any appli- 
cation, because this extreme case really assumes the non- 
existence of the other party to a reaction. So soon, on the 
other hand, as any sort of consideration, any limitation of vio- 
lence, is present, there comes into play by virtue of that fact a 
socializing factor, if it is only in the form of a restraint. Kant 
declares that every war in which the parties do not lay upon 
themselves any reservations in the use of possible means must, 
on psychological grounds, become a war of extermination ; since 
when men do not at least restrain themselves from assassination, 
from treachery, from instigation of treason, they thereby destroy 
that confidence in the mental processes of the enemy which is 
the one necessary condition to make possible a conclusion of 
peace. 

Almost unavoidably an element of community weaves itself 
into the hostility where the stage of open violence has given place 
to some other relation, which perhaps shows a completely undi- 
minished aggregate of enmity between the parties. When the 
Lombards in the sixth century had conquered northern Italy, they 
imposed upon the conquered a tribute of one-third the product of 
the soil. They did it in such a manner that each individual 
among the conquerors had assigned to him the tribute of defined 
individuals in the population. In the case of the type thus dis- 
tinguished it is possible that the hatred of the conquered toward 


their oppressors may grow to such a degree that it may even be 
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stronger than during the struggle itself, and that it may even be 
reciprocated not less intensively by the oppressors, because 
hatred toward him who hates us is a sort of instinctive means of 
protection, perhaps because we are accustomed to hate him 
whom we have injured. Nevertheless, there was still in the rela- 
tionship a certain community, namely, that which begot the hos- 
tility. The common property assumed by the Lombards in the 
products of the previous inhabitants was at the same time an 
indisputable parallelism of interests. Inasmuch as divergence and 
harmony intertwined inextricably with each other at this point, 
the content of the former developed itself actually as the germ 
of later community. This form-type realized itself most gen- 
erally in the enslavement of the captured enemy, in place of his 
destruction. In this slavery resides, to be sure, in countless 
instances, the marginal case of that absolute hostility of temper 
the occasion for which, however, brings about a sociological 
relation, and therewith frequently enough its own ameliora- 
tion. The sharpening of the antithesis can, therefore, be directly 
provoked for the sake of its own removal. This not merely as 
heroic treatment, in confidence that the antagonism beyond a 
certain degree will be modified either by exhaustion or by insight 
into its foolishness; but in monarchies sometimes a prince is 
given to the opposition asa leader. For example, this was done 
by Gustav Vasa. The opposition is strengthened thereby indeed ; 
this new center of gravity attracts elements which would other- 
wise have held themselves apart; at the same time, however, 
the opposition is by this very means held in certain check. 
While the government apparently gives the opposition inten- 
tional reinforcement, the torce of the opposition is, nevertheless, 
by this means, actually broken. 

Another marginal case appears to be given when the conflict 
is stimulated exclusively by love of fighting. The moment any 
stimulus prompts the struggle —a desire to possess or to control, 
some contempt or revenge—limitations arise not only from the 
object itself, or from the condition that is to be attained, to im- 


press upon the struggle common norms or reciprocal restrictions; 
but this struggle, in which the stake is something exterior to 
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struggle itself, will on general principles be colored by the fact 
that every end is to be reached by various means. The desire for 
a given possession, as well as for the subjugation, or even the 
annihilation, of an enemy, may be satisfied by other combinations 
and through other occurrences than fighting. Where struggle is 
merely a means determined by its terminus ad quem, there exists 
no ground for not limiting or omitting it, if with equal success 
another means can be used. To be sure, the most effective pre- 
supposition for preventing struggle, the exact knowledge of the 
comparative strength of the two parties, is very often only to be 
attained by the actual fighting out of the conflict. In case, 
however, the conflict is determined exclusively by the subjective 
terminus a quo, where inner energies are present which can be 
satisfied only by struggle as such, there is no possible alternative. 
Struggle is in that case its own end and purpose, and consequently 
is utterly free from admixture of any other form. Such a strug- 
gle for struggle’s sake seems to have its natural basis in a certain 
formal impulse of hostility, which forces itself sometimes upon 
psychological observation, and invarious forms. Inthe first place, 
it appears as that natural enmity between man and man which is 
often emphasized by skeptical moralists. The argument is: Since 
there is something not whoily displeasing to us in the misfortune 
of our best friends, and, since the presupposition excludes, in this 
instance, conflict of material interests, the phenomenon must be 
traced back to an a priori hostility, to that homo homini lupus, as 
the frequently veiled, but perhaps never inoperative, basis of all 
our relationships. The completely contrasted tendency in moral 


philosophy which derives ethical altruism from the transcendental 


foundations of our nature does not thereby, however, separate 
itself so very far from the former pessimism. It admits that 
within the circuit of our experience and our knowledge of voli- 
tions devotion to the a/ter is not to be discovered. Empirically, 
so far as our knowledge goes, man is accordingly a simple egoist, 
and every variation from this natural fact must occur, not by virtue 
of nature itself, but only because of a metaphysical reality which 
somehow or other breaks through the rationally conceivable. 
That we are inclined, however, to oppose to this radical egoism, 
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which is at the outset merely a negation, a refusal to take any 
interest in a non-ego, the counterpoise of altruism, indicates that 
the former, considered with reference to its significance and its 
expressions in practical life, instigates radical enmity between 
men; indeed, 7s suchenmity. Since men, however, live in society, 
the function of absolute egoism is nothing else than absolute 
hostility, which, through the necessity of calling into existence 
a transcendency to be the deus ex machina for its conversion to 
altruism, betrays itself as the natural basis of empirical human 
relationships. As such basis this hostility seems at least to take 
its place by the side of the other factor, the @ priort sympathy 
between them. The notably strong interest, for example, which 
men take even in the sufferings of others, is merely a phenomenon 
to be explained as a mixture of the two motives. The not infre- 
quent phenomena of the spirit of contradiction point also toward 
this 2 priori antipathy. We refer by no means merely to the con- 
duct of those chronic objectcrs who in friendly and family circles, 
committees, or theater audiences, for instance, are the despair of 
their neighbors. What we have in mind by no means celebrates 
its most characteristic triumphs upon the political field, in 
the ranks of the opposition, whose classical type Macaulay 
describes in the case of Robert Ferguson: ‘ His hostility was not 
to popery or to Protestantism, to monarchical government or 


to republican government, to the house of Stuart or to the house 
of Nassau, but to whatever was, at the time, established.’ All 
such cases, usually held to be types of pure opposition, need not 
necessarily be this. Such obstructors usually give themselves out 
as champions of threatened rights, protectors of the objectively 
ethical, knightly defenders of the minority as such. Much less 
striking occurrences appear to me to betray even more clearly an 


abstract impulse of opposition: the gentle, often scarcely con- 
scious, and even immediately vanishing inclination to answer 
with a negation an assertion or an appeal, especially when it is 
addressed to us in categorical form. Even in quite harmonious 
relationships, in the case of many altogether yielding natures, 
this impulse of opposition betrays itself with the inevitableness 
of reflex action, and it mingles, even if without very much effect, 
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in the total situation. Even if we should characterize this as 
in reality an instinct of protection—as many animals, upon mere 
touch, bring their protective or defensive apparatus automatically 
into action—yet this would still tend to prove the primary, 
fundamental character of opposition; for it shows that the per- 
sonality, even in case it is not at all attacked, but merely 
encountering purely objective manifestations of a third party, 
cannot assert itself otherwise than through opposition; in other 
words, that the first instinct with which it affirms itself is nega- 
tion of the other party. 

Finally, it seems to me that the suggestidility of the hostile 
temper, which is often so faint that it is uncanny, points to a 
primary need of hostility. It is much more difficult to influence 
the average man in general to take an interest in, or to feel an 
inclination of sympathy for, a third person previously indiffer- 
ent, than to develop in him mistrust and antipathy. It seems 
to be particularly decisive that this difference is relatively crass 
in cases of the lower grades of either sentiment, of the first 
betrayals of feeling or judgment for or against a person. Over 
the higher grades of feeling, which approach precision, these fugi- 
tive impulses, betraying, nevertheless, the fundamental instinct, 
are not so decisive, but they are rather more conscious antipa- 
thies. The same fundamental reality is exhibited, only in another 


phase, in the fact that those indefinite prejudices with reference to 


another, which cross our minds sometimes like a shadow, may 
often be suggested by quite indifferent persons, while a favorable 
prejudice requires a source in some person of authority or one 
whose relation to us is that of agreeable confidence. Perhaps this 
aliquid haeret would not win its tragic truthfulness without this 
facility or frivolity with which the average man reacts precisely 
upon suggestions of an unfavorable sort. Observation of many 
antipathies and partisanships, alienations and open quarrels, might 
surely cause hostility to be classified among those primary human 
energies which are not set free by the external reality of their 
objects, but which spontaneously create their object. Thus it has 
been said that man does not have religion because he believes in 
God, but because he has religion as an attitude of the soul, con- 
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sequently he believes in God. In the case of love, it is very 
generally recognized that, especially in earlier years, it is not 
the mere reaction of our soul which proceeds directly from the 
influence of its object, as the sensation of color arises in our opti- 
cal apparatus. On the contrary, the soul has an amatory impulse, 
and selects for itself an object which satisfies this need, although 
the soul itself under certain circumstances first clothes that 
object with the qualities which apparently evoke the love. With 
the modification to be introduced presently, nothing can be 
shown to disprove the assertion that the like is the case with 
hate: that the soul possesses also an autochthonous need of 
hating and of fighting, which often on its side projects their 
offensive qualities upon the objects which it selects. The reason 
why this case does not emerge so evidently as that of love may 
be that the love impulse, in connection with its intense physio- 
logical stimulation in youth, gives unmistakable evidence of its 
spontaneity, its impulse from the ferminus a quo. The impulse to 
hate has in itself only in exceptional cases such acute stages, 
through which its subjective-spontaneous character would be 
equally evident. All relationships of one human being to others 
are in their ultimate ground to be distinguished by this question— 
although in countless variations between absolute affirmation and 
negation—namely, whether their psychical basis is an impulse of 
the subject, which develops itself as an impulse without any 
external stimulus, and then of itself seeks an adequate object, 
whether this object be originally presented as adequate, or by 
the phantasy of the subject reconstructed into adequacy; or, on 
the other hand, whether the psychical basis consists in the reac- 
tion which the being or the acting of a personality produces in us. 
Of course, the possibility of such reaction must be present in our 
mind, but such possibilities would in themselves have remained 
latent, and would never of themselves have taken the form of 
impulses. All relationships to human beings present themselves 
in terms of this antithesis, whether they are intellectual or 
esthetic, sympathetic or antipathetic. It is often only from 
this basis that they may be formulated as to their intensity and 


their content. 
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If now there exists in men a formal impulse of hostility as 
the counterpart of the sympathetic impulse, it seems to me that 
historically it springs from one of those processes of distillation 
in the soul by which subjective motions, evoked by definite and 
manifold contents, finally leave behind in the soul the form com- 
mon to them all, as an independent impulse. Interests of every 
sort impel so often to conflict over goods, to opposition against 
persons, that as a residuum of them a condition of irritability, 
impelling spontaneously toward antagonistic demonstrations, may 
quite easily have passed over into the inventory of the transmis- 
sible traits of our species. The reciprocal relationship of primi- 
tive groups is notoriously, and for reasons frequently discussed, 
almost invariably, one of hostility. The decisive illustration is 
furnished perhaps by the Indians, among whom every tribe on gen- 
eral principles was supposed to be on a war footing toward every 
other tribe with which it had no express treaty of peace. It is, 
however, not to be forgotten that in early stages of culture war 
constitutes almost the only form in which contact with an alien 
group occurs. So long as inter-territorial trade was undevel- 
oped, individual journeys unknown, and intellectual community 
did not extend beyond the group boundaries, there was, out- 
side of war, no sociological relationship whatever between the 
various groups. In this case the relationship of the elements of 
the group to each other and that of the primitive groups to each 
other present completely contrasted forms. Within the closed 
circle hostility signifies, as a rule, the severing of relation- 
ships, voluntary isolation, and the avoidance of contact. Along 
with these negative phenomena there will also appear the phe- 
nomena of the passionate reaction of open struggle. On the 
other hand, the characteristic group as a whole remains indiffer- 
ently side by side with similar groups so long as peace exists, and 
these groups become significant for each other only when war 
breaks out. On this account the very same impulse of expansion 
and enterprise which within the group promotes absolute peace, 
as the condition of the interaction and unhindered reciprocity of 
interests, may in its operation between groups operate as an 
instigator of war. That the impulse of hostility, considered also 
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from this point of view, may attain an independent life in 
the soul, is the less to be doubted since it represents here, as in 
many another easily observable combination, the embodiment of 
an impulse which is in the first place quite general, but which 
also occurs in quite peculiar forms, namely, the impulse to act in 
relationships with others. 

In spite of this independence in the soul, which we may thus 
attribute to the antagonistic impulse, there still remains the 
question whether it suffices to account for the total phenomena 
of hostility. This question must be answered in the negative. 
In the first place, the spontaneous impulse restrains its sovereignty 
to the extent that it does not exercise itself toward every object 
whatsoever but only upon those that are in some way promising. 


Hunger, for example, springs from the subject. It does not have 
its origin in the object. Nevertheless, it will not attempt to satisfy 
itself with wood or stone, but it will select only edible objects. In 
the same way, love and hatred, however little their impulses 
may depend upon external stimuli, will yet need some sort of 
opposing structure or object, and only with such co-operation will 


the complete phenomena appear. On the other hand, it seems to 
me probable that the hostile impulse, on account of its formal 
character, in general only intervenes as a reinforcement ot conflicts 
stimulated by material interest, and at the same time furnishes a 
foundation for the conflict. And where a struggle springs up 
from sheer formal love of fighting, which is also entirely imper- 
sonal, and indifferent both to the material at issue and to the 
personal opponent, hatred and fury against the opponent as a per- 
son unavoidably increase in the course of the conflict, and prob- 
ably also the interest in the stake at issue, because these affections 
stimulate and feed the psychical energy of the struggle. It is 
useful to hate the opponent with whom one is for any reason 
struggling, as it is useful to love him with whom one’s lot is united 
and with whom one must co-operate. The reciprocal attitude 
of men is often intelligible only on the basis of the perception 
that intimate adaptation teaches us those feelings which are 
appropriate to the given situation; feelings which are the most 
appropriate to the employment or the overcoming of the circum- 
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stances of the situation; feelings which bring us, through psy- 
chical association, the energies necessary for discharging the 
momentary task and for defeating the opposing impulses. 
Accordingly, no serious struggle can long continue without 
being supported by a complex of psychic impulses. These 
may, to be sure, gradually develop into effectiveness in the course 
of the struggle. The purity of conflict merely for conflict’s 
sake, accordingly, undergoes adulteration, partly through the 
admixture of objective interests, partly by the introduction of 
impulses which may be satisfied otherwise than by struggle, and 
which, in practice, form a bridge between struggle and other 
forms of reciprocal relationship. I know in fact only a single 
case in which the stimulus of struggle and of victory in itself con- 
stitutes the exclusive motive, namely, the war game, and only in 
the case that no further gain is to arise than is included in the 
outcome of the game itself. In this case the pure sociological 
attraction of self-assertion and predominance over another in a 
struggle of skill is combined with purely individual pleasure in 
the exercise of purposeful and successful activity, together with 
the excitement of taking risks with the hazard of fortune which 
stimulates us with a sense of mystic harmony of relationship to 


powers beyond the individual as well as the social occurrences. 


At all events, the war game, zm zts sociological motivation, contains 
absolutely nothing but struggle itself. The worthless markers, 
for the sake of which men often play with the same earnestness 
with which they play for gold pieces, indicate the formalism of 
this impulse which, even in the play for gold pieces, often far out- 
weighs the material interest. The thing to be noticed, however, 
is that, in order that the foregoing situations may occur, certain 
sociological forms—in the narrower sense, unifications—are pre- 
supposed. There must be agreement in order to struggle, and 
the struggle occurs under reciprocal recognition of norms and 
rules. In the motivation of the whole procedure these unifica- 
tions, as said above, do not appear, but the whole transaction 
shapes itself under the forms which these explicit or implicit 
agreements furnish. They create the technique. Without this, 
such a conflict, excluding all heterogeneous or objective factors, 
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would not be possible. Indeed, the conduct of the war game is 
often so rigorous, so impersonal, and observed on both sides 
with such nice sense of honor, that unities of a corporate order 
can seldom in these respects compare with it. 

The foregoing illustration exhibits the struggle principle and 
the unifying principle which bind antithetical elements into a 
unity with almost the clearness of abstract conceptions. It thus 
shows how each arrives at its complete sociological significance 
in co-operation with the other. The same form dominates, 
although not with the same distinctness and freedom from mix- 
ture of the elements, the struggle for legal victory. In this case, 
to be sure, an object of contention is present. Voluntary con- 
cession of this object might satisfactorily end the contention. 
This is not the case with struggle for struggle’s sake. Moreover, 
what we are accustomed to call the joy and passion of conflict in 
the case of a legal process is probably, in most cases, something 
quite different, namely, the energetic sense of justice, the impos- 
sibility of tolerating an actual or supposed invasion of the sphere 
of right with which the ego feels a sense of solidarity. The 
whole obstinacy and uncompromising persistence with which 
parties in such struggles often maintain the controversy to their 
own hurt has, even in the case of the aggressive party, scarcely 
the character of an attack in the proper sense, but rather that of 
a defense in a deeper significance. The point at issue is the self- 
preservation of the personality which so identifies itself with its 
possessions and its rights that any invasion of them seems to be 
a destruction of the personality; and the struggle to protect them 
at the risk of the whole existence is thoroughly consistent. This 
individualistic impulse, and not the sociological motive of strug- 
gle, will consequently characterize such cases. With respect to 
the form of the struggle itself, however, judicial conflict is, to 
be sure, of an absolute sort; that is, the reciprocal claims are 
asserted with a relentless objectivity and with employment of all 
available means, without being diverted or modified by personal 
or other extraneous considerations. The judicial conflict is, 
therefore, absolute conflict, in so far as nothing enters the whole 
action which does not properly belong in the conflict and which 
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does not serve the ends of conflict ; whereas, otherwise, even in 
the most savage struggles, something subjective, some pure 
freak of fortune, some sort of interposition from a third side, is 
atleast possible. In the legal struggle everything of the kind is 
excluded by the matter-of-factness with which the contention, 
and absolutely nothing outside the contention is kept in view. 
rhis exclusion from the judicial controversy of everything which 
is not material to the conflict may, to be sure, lead to a formal- 
ism of the struggle which may come to have an independent 
character in contrast with the content itself. This occurs, on the 
one hand, in the legal cabalistic, in which real elements are not 
weighed against each other at all, but only quite abstract notions 
maintain controversy with each other. On the other hand, the 
controversy is often shifted to elements which have no relation 
whatever to the subject which is to be decided by the struggle. 
In case legal controversies, accordingly, in higher civilizations, 
are fought out by attorneys, the device serves to abstract the 
controversy from all personal associations which are essentially 
irrelevant. If, on the other hand, Otto the Great ordains that a 
legal controversy shall be settled by judicial duel between pro- 
fessional fighters, there remains of the whole struggle of interests 
only the bare form, namely, that there shall be struggle and vic- 
tory. This alone is, in the latter case, common between the 
struggle which is to be decided and the fighter who is to decide it. 
This latter case portrays, in the exaggeration of caricature, the 
reduction and limitation, here in question, of the judicial conflict 
to the mere struggle element. But precisely through its pure 


objectivity, because it stands quite beyond the subjective antithe- 
ses of pity and cruelty, this unpitying type of struggle, as a whole, 
rests on the presupposition of a unity and a community of the 


parties never elsewhere so severely and constantly maintained. 
The common subordination to the law, the reciprocal recognition 
that the decision can be made only according to the objective 
weight of the evidence, the observance of forms which are held 
to be inviolable by both parties, the consciousness throughout 
the whole procedure of being encompassed by a social power and 


order which are the means of giving to the procedure its signifi- 


. 
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cance and security —all this makes the legal controversy rest 
upon a broad basis of community and consensus between the 
opponents. It is really a unity of a lesser degree which is con- 
stituted by the parties to a compact or to a commercial transac- 
tion, a presupposition of which is the recognition, along with 
the antithesis of interests, that they are subject to certain com- 
mon, constraining, and obligatory rules. The common presup- 
positions, which exclude everything that is merely personal from 
the legal controversy, have that character of pure objectivity to 
which, on its side, the sharpness, the inexorableness, and the 
absoluteness of the species of struggle correspond. The reci- 
procity between the dualism and the unity of the sociological 
relationship is accordingly shown by the judicial struggle not 
less than by the war game. Precisely the most extreme and 
unlimited phases of struggle occur in both cases, since the 
struggle is surrounded and maintained by the severe unity of 
common norms and limitations. 

Finally, this emerges on all hands where the parties are 
moved by an objective interest ; that is, where the struggle inter- 
est, and consequently the struggle itself, is differentiated from 
the personality. Under such circumstances two alternatives are 
possible : the struggle may turn about purely objective decisions 
and may leave everything personal undisturbed; or it may draw 
in the persons from their subjective side without thereby affect- 
ing the contemporary objective interests common to the parties. 
The latter type is illustrated by the saying of Leibnitz, that he 
would become a follower of his deadly enemy if he could learn 
something from him. That this situationmay composeand modify 
enmity is so evident that at present only the opposite conse- 
quence can be in question. It is certainly true that the hostility 
which runs its course in an objective sphere under definite terms 
of obligation and understanding has, so to speak, a definiteness 
of outline and a security of its right. The knowledge of such 
delimitation assures us that personal antipathy will not cross the 
boundaries thus drawn. The assurance which we derive only from 


such differentiation may, under certain circumstances, lead to an 


intensification of the enmity; for where the enmity thus confines 
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itself to its own bounds—in this case the subjectivity of the 
personality —we may give ourselves over to it very often more 
absolutely than if its impulse had to carry a ballast of secondary 
animosities into territories which really are assailed only by 
those central metives. Where such differentiation leaves room, 
on the other hand, for struggle only on the side of impersonal 
interests, the minutest intensifications and embitterments usual 
when personal considerations enter into quarrels will also fall 


away. On the other hand, however, the consciousness of being 


merely the representative of superindividual claims—that is, of 


fighting, not for self, but only for the thing itself —may lend to 
the struggle a radicalism and mercilessness which have their anal- 
ogy in the total conduct of many very unselfish and high-minded 
men. Because they grant themselves no consideration, they like- 
wise have none for others, and hold themselves entirely justified 
in sacrificing everybody else to the idea to which they are them- 
selves a sacrifice. Such a struggle, into which all the powers of 
the person are thrown, while victory accrues only to the cause, 
carries the character of respectability, for the reputable man is the 
wholly personal, who, however, understands how to hold his 
personality entirely in check. Hence objectivity operates as 
noblesse. When, however, this differentiation is accomplished, 
and struggle is objectified, it is not subjected to a further reserve, 
which would be quite inconsistent; indeed, that would be a sin 
against the content of the interest itself upon which the struggle 
had been localized. On the basis of this common element 
between the parties—namely, that each defends merely the issue 
and its right, and excludes from consideration everything self- 
ishly personal—the struggle is fought out without the sharpness, 
vut also without the mollifyings, which come from intermingling 
of the personal element. Merely the imminent logic of the situ- 
ation is obeyed with absolute precision. This form of antithesis 
between unity and antagonism intensifies conflict perhaps most 
perceptibly in cases where both parties actually pursue one and 
the same purpose; for example, in the case of scientific contro- 
versies, in which the issue is the establishment of the truth. In 


such a case every concession, every polite consent to stop short 
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of exposing the errors of the opponent in the most unpitying 
fashion, every conclusion of peace previous to decisive victory, 
would be treason against that reality for the sake of which the 
personal element is excluded from the conflict. 

With endless varieties otherwise, the social struggles since 
Marx have developed themselves in the above form. Since it 
is recognized that the situation of laborers is determined by the 
objective organization and formulas of the productive system, 
independent of the ‘will and power of individual persons, the 
personal embitterment incident to the struggle in general, and 
to local conflicts exemplifying the general conflict, necessarily 
diminishes. The entrepreneur is no longer, as such, a blood 
sucker and damnable egotist; the laborer is no longer uni- 
versally assumed to act from sinful greed; both parties begin, at 
least, to abandon the program of charging the other with 
demands and tactics inspired by personal malevolence. This lit- 
eralizing of the conflict has come about in Germany rather along 
the lines of theory; in England, through the operation of the 
trade unions, in the course of which the individually personal ele- 
ment of the antagonism has been overcome. In Germany this 
was effected largely through the more abstract generalization of 
the historical and class movement. In Engiand it came about 
through the severe superindividual unity in the actions of the 
unions and of the combinations of employers. The intensity of 
the struggle, however, has not on that account diminished. 
On the contrary, it has become much more conscious of its pur- 
pose, more concentrated, and at the same time more aggressive, 
through the consciousness of the individual that he is struggling, 
not merely, and often not at all, for himself, but rather for a vast 
superpersonal end, 

A most interesting symptom of this correlation was presented 
by the boycotting of the Berlin breweries by the labor body in 
the year 1894. This was one of the most intense local struggles 
of the last decade. It was carried on by both sides with extra- 


ordinary energy, yet without any personal offensiveness on either 


side toward the other, although the stimulus was close at hand. 
Indeed, two of the party leaders, in the midst of the struggle, 
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published their opinions about it in the same journal. They 


agreed in their formulation of the objective facts, and disagreed 
in a partisan spirit only in the practical conclusions drawn 
from the facts. Inasmuch as the struggle eliminated everything 
irrelevantly personal, and thereby restricted antagonism quanti- 
tatively, facilitating an understanding about everything personal, 
producing a recognition of being impelled on both sides by his- 
torical necessities, this common basis did not reduce, but rather 
increased, the intensity, the irreconcilability, and the obstinate 
consistency of the struggle. 

Altogether, this logical relationship, so to speak, between the 
monism and the antagonism of social reactions operates as a 
means of organizing the latter. The struggle interests are the 
primary elements, and unity is a co-ordinating, and consequently 
modifying, addition. The synthesis of these two has the quite 
opposite consequence if the unity is the point of departure of 
the relationship, and conflict arises on that basis. Such a con- 
flict is usually more passionate and more radical than in cases 
where no previous interdependence of the parties or other coher- 
ence exists. History is full of examples, from which I select a 
few to emphasize the similarity of the sociological form, along 
with the greatest differences of the motives which either unify or 
dissociate. In permitting bigamy the old Hebrew law neverthe- 
less forbids marrying two sisters (although one might, after the 
death of the one, marry the other). The animus of the prohibi- 
tion was that the forbidden relationship would be especially liable 
to stimulate jealousy. That is, the assumption is made, as mat- 
ter of experience, that sharper antagonism arises on the founda- 
tion of community of relationship than between strangers. The 
reciprocal hatred of petty neighboring states, whose whole 
world, whose local concerns and interests, are unavoidably closely 
similar, and indeed often identical, is frequently much more pas- 
sionate and irreconcilable than that between great nations which, 
geographically and actually, are completely alien to each other. 
This was at one time the misfortune of Greece and of post- 
Roman Italy, and an outbreak of the same convulsed England 
after the Norman conquest before the amalgamation of the races 
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occurred. The hatred of the two races, living in the same terri- 
tory, united to each other by persistent, actual life-interests, and 
held together by a common civic idea, yet internally quite alien 
to each other, in their entire character lacking reciprocal under- 
standing, in their power-interests absolutely hostile to each 
other —hatred in this case, as has been rightly emphasized, was 
more bitter than could occur between races externally and inter- 
nally distinct. Ecclesiastical relationships furnish the strongest 
illustrations, because in them the smallest divergence over fixing 
of dogma at once involves a logical irreconcilability. If any 
variation whatever occurs, it is conceptually indifferent whether 
it is great or small. Thus, in the confessional controversies 
between the Lutheran and the ‘“‘ Reformed” communions, particu- 
larly in the seventeenth century: scarcely had the great schism 
between Catholics and Protestants occurred when all Protestant- 
ism split into parties over the most trivial question. With refer- 
ence to these the saying was often heard: ‘It is easier to hold 
with the Papists than with the members of the other confes- 
sion.’ And when, in 1875, in Bern, a difficulty occurred with 
reference to the place for holding the Catholic service, the pope 
did not permit it in the church used by the Old Catholics, but 
sanctioned the service in a Reformed church. 

It is of wide sociological interest to examine the two species 
of community which come into view, according to these and 
countless other examples, as bases of especially intense antago- 
nism. Questions are presented as to the grounds of this conse- 
quence, and especially as to the operation of the forces con- 
cerned within the realm of everyday personal relationships. 
These two species are, namely, the community of qualities, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, community through sub- 


sumption under one and the same social interdependence. The 
former runs back exclusively to the fact that we are creatures of 
diversity (Unterschiedswesen). An enmity must excite conscious- 
ness the more deeply and energetically the greater the similarity 
between the parties among whom it originates. In case of peace- 
ful or affectionate attitude, this is an excellent protective device 
within the association. It is analogous with the warning func- 
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tion of pain within the organism. For precisely the energetic 
consciousness with which the dissonance makes itself felt, where 
there is otherwise thorough harmony of the relationships, pre- 
scribes at the same time removal of the ground of difference, so 
that it may not half-unconsciously eat farther and farther, even 
to the foundation of the relationship. In case, however, this 
fundamental intention of holding together under all circum- 
stances is lacking, that consciousness of antagonism which is 
otherwise made precise and pointed by similarity in other 
respects will sharpen the antagonism. People who have much 
in common often do each other worse and more unjust wrong 
than total strangers; in many cases because the large common 
territory between them has become matter of course, and conse- 
quently not this common factor, but that which is momentarily 
different, defines their reciprocal attitude; principally, however, 
simply because but very little is different between them, so that 
every most petty antagonism has a quite different relative signifi- 
cance from that between strangers who, of course, calculate upon 
all sorts of differences. Hence come the family quarrels over 
the most pitiful trifles. Hence the tragedy of the trifles, 
over which people who are in full agreement sometimes come to 
disruption. This by no means always proves that the harmoniz- 
ing forces were already in decay. It can arise from such a degree 
of likeness of qualities, inclinations, and convictions that incom- 
patibility at a quite insignificant point makes itself perceptibly 
intolerable on account of the very refinement of the antithesis. 
The foregoing may be further expressed in this way. With 
reference to the stranger with whom one shares neither qualities 
nor other interests, one stands in objective contrast, and one 
reserves the proper personality. On that account a difference in 
a single particular does not so easily carry the whole person with 
it. In the case of a person quite unlike ourselves, we come into 
contact only at the point of a single transaction or coincidence 
of interests. The accommodation of a conflict will consequently 
limit itself to this single issue. The more we have, however, as 


total personalities in common with another, the easier will our 


whole personality become involved in each separate contact with 
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him. Hence the quite disproportionate intensity with which 
otherwise quite self-contained persons frequently allow them- 


selves to become moved in their conduct toward their most inti- 
mate associates. The whole happiness and the whole depth in 
the relationship to a person with whom we feel ourselves, so to 
speak, identical; the condition in which no single reaction, no 
single word, no single common doing or withholding remains 
actually single, but each is an affair of the whole soul which 
manifests itself and is perceived without subtraction in it—all 
these make between such persons any outbreaking difference 
often so portentous. The persons in such a case are too much 
accustomed to put into the phase of their action which they pre- 
sent to each other the totality of their being and feeling, not to 
equip conflict also with emphasis, and at the same time with 
ulterior bearings, through which it extends far beyond its provo- 
cation and its objective significance, and betrays the whole of the 
two personalities into disunion. On the highest psychical plane 
of development this may be avoided, for on this level it is 
characteristic to combine loyalty of soul to a person with recip- 
rocal discrimination of the elements of the soul. While undiffer- 
entiated passion fuses the totality of a man with the excitement 
of a portion or an element, higher culture restrains one such 
portion or element from exerting an influence beyond its proper, 
definitely limited right. Culture consequently secures to the 
relationships of harmoniously developed personalities that, pre- 
cisely in the midst of conflict, they are aware how insignificant 
conflict is in comparison with the unifying forces. Apart from 
this, however, in the case of the deeper natures, refined suscepti- 
bility of differences will make attractions and repulsions the 
more intense when they arise from past tendencies in opposite 
directions. This will appear in the case of irrevocable determina- 
tions of their relationship, entirely distinguished from the above- 
discussed oscillations within the everyday experience of a com- 
mon condition, which on the whole is settled beyond question. 
Between husbands and wives a quite elemental aversion, or even 
more energetic repulsion, not traceable to specific grounds, but 
as the reciprocal reaction of the total personalities, is sometimes 
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the first stadium of relationships of which the second is passion- 
ate love. We might, indeed, arrive at the paradoxical supposi- 
tion that in the case of natures which are destined to the closest 
community of feeling this phenomenon is produced by an 
instinctive utility, that is, in order to give to the definitive feel- 
ing the most passionate refinement and consciousness of what 
has been achieved, by means of a contrasted prelude, as through 
an assault and retreat. The contrasted phenomenon presents a 
like form. The deepest hatred grows out of terminated love. 
In this case the decisive factor is not merely the susceptibility of 
difference, but principally the repudiation of one’s own past, 
which is involved in such a revulsion of feeling. A profound 
love—one which is not merely sexual—recognized as a mistake 
and a misdirection of instinct, constitutes such an exposure of 
ourselves to ourselves, such a break in the security and unity of 
our self-consciousness, that we unavoidably make the object of 
this incompatibility the scapegoat of the error. It is a very con- 
venient way to cover up the secret feeling of our own fault in 
the transaction, by the hatred which makes it easy for us to 
charge the whole responsibility upon the other party. 

This peculiar bitterness of conflict in relationships in which 
from their very nature it is supposed that peace should reign, 
appears to be a positive confirmation of the matter of course that 
relationships show their intimacy and strength by the absence 
of differences. This matter of course, however, is by no means 
without its exceptions. 

That in very intimate relationships, which control, or at least 
affect, the whole content of life—such, for example, as marriage 
—no occasions for conflicts emerge, is unthinkable. Never to 
yield to them, but to anticipate them from a distance, to insure 
against them in advance by reciprocal concession, is by no means 


always an affair of the most genuine and profound affinity, but 


it occurs rather in the case of sentiments which are affectionate 
to be sure, virtuous, and loyal, in which, however, the ultimate 
unlimited devotion of feeling is lacking. The individual in such 
instances may be conscious of inability to offer such devotion, 
and may be all the more anxious to preserve the relationship 
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free from every shadow. He may consequently manifest the 
most extreme kindness, self-control, consideration, in order to 
compensate the other for any lack. All this may also be neces- 
sary, in particular, to quiet his own conscience because of slight 
or serious infidelity in his own attitude. Not even the most 
upright, or even the most passionate will is always able to 
escape such affections. This is because the whole is a matter of 
feelings, which as such are not amenable to the will, but come 
or go as forces of destiny. The perceived insecurity in the basis 
of such relationships frequently influences us, because of our wish 
to preserve the relationships at all costs, to exercise quite exag- 
gerated unselfishness, and even to use mechanical guarantees of 
the situation, through avoidance on principle of every threatening 
conflict. In case one is certain of the immovability and unre- 
serve of his own feeling, this absolute assurance of peace is by 
no means necessary. One knows that no shock could penetrate 
to the foundation of the relationship upon which there would not 
always be a revival of the attachment. The strongest love can 
best endure a blow, and the fear which troubles lesser affections, 
that they will not be able to endure the consequences of such a 
blow, and that it must consequently be avoided at all hazards, 
does not suggest itself to the stronger affection. In spite of the 
fact, therefore, that a feud between intimate friends may have 
more tragic consequences than between strangers, it appears from 
the foregoing analysis that the most deeply rooted relationship 
may come much easier to such a conflict, while many another 
which is good and moral, but rooted in inferior depths of feeling, 


may to all appearances run a course that is much more harmonious 


and free from conflict. 

A special gradation of sociological distinction, and of empha- 
sis of conflict upon the basis of equality, is given where the 
sundering of originally homogeneous elements is a conscious 
purpose, where the disunion is not properly the consequence of 
conflict, but the conflict arises from the disunion. The type in 
this instance is furnished by the hatred of apostates and against 
the heretical. The thought of the former consensus operates 
here so forcibly that the present antithesis is immeasurably 
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sharper and more bitter than if no connection had ever existed. 
It is to be added that both parties have an interest in asserting 
their differences in contrast with the persisting tradition of simi- 
larity. It is of extreme importance for them to assert the 
unequivocal character of this difference. They are able to 
bring this about only by emphasizing the difference beyond its 
original importance. For this end of assuring the position, 
theoretical or religious dissent leads to a reciprocal accusing of 
heresy in every ethical, personal, subjective, or objective respect, 
which would not be at all necessary if precisely similar differ- 
ences occurred between strangers. Indeed, that a difference of 
convictions should at all run into hatred and struggle, occurs as 
a rule only in case of essential and original equality of the 
parties. The sociologically very significant phenomenon of 
“respect for the enemy” is usually absent when hostility has 
arisen where there was earlier community. Where so much 
similarity still exists that mistakes of identity and obliteration of 
boundaries are possible, the points of difference must be 
emphasized to an extent which is often not at all justified by the 
matter itself, but only by this danger. This was the case, for 
example, in the instance, cited above, of Catholicism in Berne. 
Roman Catholicism has no occasion to fear that its peculiarity 
is threatened by an external contact with a church so completely 
differentiated as the Reformed body. It could, however, be 
compromised by association with a body which is still so closely 
related with it as the Old Catholic church. 

This illustration brings to view also the second type here in 
question, which in practice, to be sure, falls more or less into 
identity with the other. This is the case of that hostility, the 
intensity of which is based upon association and unity which is 


by no means always likeness. The occasion for separate dis- 
cussion of this type is that here, instead of the consciousness of 


difference, an entirely new motive emerges—the peculiar phe- 
nomenon of social hatred, that is, of hatred toward a member of 
a group, not from personal motives, but because he threatens the 
existence of the group. In so far as such a danger threatens 
through feud within the group, the one party hates the other 
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not alone on the material ground which instigated the quarrel, 
but also on the sociological ground, namely, that we hate the 
enemy of the group, as such; that is, the one from whom danger 
to its unity threatens. Inasmuch as this is a reciprocal matter, 
and each attributes the fault of endangering the whole to the 
other, the antagonism acquires a severity which does not occur 
when membership in a group-unity is not a factor in the situa- 
tion. Most characteristic in this connection are the cases in 
which an actual dismemberment of the group has not yet 
occurred. If this dismemberment has already taken place, it 
signifies a certain termination of the conflict. The individual 
difference has found its sociological termination, and the stimu- 
lus to constantly renewed friction is removed. To this result 
the tension between antagonism and still persisting unity must 
directly work. As it is fearful to be at enmity with a person to 
whom one is nevertheless bound, from whom one cannot be 
freed, whether externally or subjectively, even if one will, so 
there is increased bitterness if one will not detach himself from 
the community because he is not willing to give up the value of 
membership in the containing unity, or because he feels this 
unity as an objective good, the threatening of which deserves 
conflict and hatred. From sucha correlation as this springs the 
embittering with which, for example, quarrels are fought out 
within a political faction, or a trade union, or a family. The 
individual soul offers an analogy. The feeling that a conflict 
between sensuous and ascetic feelings, or selfish and moral 
impulses, or practical and intellectual ambitions, within us, not 
merely lowers the claims of one or both parties, and permits 
neither to come to quite free self-realization, but also threatens 
the unity, the equilibrium, and the total energy of the soul as a 
whole —this feeling may in many cases repress conflict from the 
beginning. Incase the feeling cannot avail to that extent, it, on 


the contrary, impresses upon the conflict a character of bitter- 
ness and desperation, an emphasis as though a struggle were 
really taking place for something much more essential than the 
immediate issue of the controversy. The energy with which 
each of these tendencies seeks to subdue the others is nourished, 
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not only by their egoistic interest, so to speak, but by the 
interest which goes much farther than that and attaches itself to 
the unity of the ego, for which this struggle means dismember- 
ment and destruction, if it does not end with a victory for unity. 
Accordingly, struggle within a closely integrated group often 
enough grows beyond the measure which its object and its 
immediate interest for the parties could justify. The feeling 
accumulates that this struggle is an affair, not merely of the 
party, but of the group as a whole; that each party must hate 
in its opponent, not its opponent merely, but at the same time 
the enemy of its higher sociological unity. 

Finally there is an apparently quite individual fact, which in 
reality is sociologically very significant, and which may unite 
the most extreme intensity of antagonistic excitement to close- 
ness of personal association. This fact is jealousy, the universal 
significance of which it is now worth while to formulate. Our 
ordinary use of language is not unequivocal in dealing with this 
conception. We frequently fail to distinguish jealousy from 
envy. Both sentiments are undoubtedly of the widest signifi- 
cance for the molding of human relationships. With both there 
comes into question an object of value which a third party either 
actually or symbolically hinders us in attaining or controlling. 
When it is a case of attaining, we may more properly speak of 
envy; if it isa matter of retaining, jealousy is the passion involved. 
In this case, of course, the definitive division of the goods is 
quite insignificant, and only the discrimination of the psycho- 
sociological procedures is of importance. It is peculiar to the pas- 
sion called jealousy that the subject claims to have a claim to the 
possession in question, while envy is concerned, not with the 
claim, but simply with the desirability of the withheld object. In 


the case of envy it is a matter of indifference whether the object 


is withheld because the third party possesses it, or whether even 
loss or renunciation of the object on the part of this third party 
would still fail to put the envious person in possession of it. 
Jealousy, on the contrary, is directly determined in its subjective 
direction and shading by the fact that the possession is withheld 
from it, decause it is in the hands of a third party, and with the 
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removal of this situation the desired object would at once come 

The susceptibility of the envious turns 
rather upon the thing to be possessed, that of the jealous upon 
the possessor. One may envy another his fame, even when 
there is not the slightest claim to fame on the part of the envier. 
We are jealous of another when we are of the opinion that he 
enjoys a fame which we deserve as much or more than he. 
Jealousy is a feeling of a type and strength so specific that it 
may arise out of any sort of exceptional psychic combination. 
That which embitters and gnaws the jealous is a certain fiction of 
feeling, however unreasonable it may be, that the object of the 
jealousy has, so to speak, robbed him of the fame. In a certain 
degree midway between the phenomena of envy and of jealousy 
stands a third feeling, belonging in the same scale, which we 
may call disfavor —the envious desire for the object, not because 
it is in itself especially desirable for the subject, but only because 
the other possesses it. The passionate form of this feeling pre- 
fers rather to forego the object, or even to destroy it, rather than 
to have it in the possession of the other person. These variously 


specialized forms of disfavor run through the reciprocal attitudes 
of people in countless ways. The vast problem area, throughout 
which the relationships of people to things appear as the causes 
or the effects of their relationships to each other, is in very large 
measure covered by this type of affections. In the case of these 
factors the issue is not merely that money or power, love or 
social position, is desired, so that competition, or any other 


surpassing or eliminating of a person, is a mere technique in its 
essential meaning, not other than the surmounting of a physical 
difficulty. Rather do the accompanying feelings which attach 
themselves to such a merely external and secondary relationship 
of persons grow in these modifications of disfavor to independent 
sociological forms which merely have their content in the desire 
for the objects. This is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
last-mentioned steps of the series have completely canceled the 
interest for the objective content in question, and have retained 
it merely as material in and of itself quite indifferent, with refer- 
ence to which the personal relationship is crystallized. 
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On this general basis is to be found the significance which 
jealousy has for our particular problem, that is, especially when 
the content of the jealousy is a person or the relationship of a 
subject to a person. It appears to me, furthermore, as though 
verbal usage does not recognize jealousy on account of a purely 
impersonal object. What we are now concerned with is the 
relationship between the jealous person and the person on whose 
account the jealousy is aroused toward a third person. The 
relationship to this third person has quite another, much 
less peculiar and complicated, sociological form. For toward 
this third person there arise scorn and hatred, contempt and 
cruelty, on the stimulus of the presupposition of reciprocal rela- 
tionship, that is, of an external or internal, actual or supposed, 
claim to love, friendship, recognition, or consensus of some sort 
or other. In this case the tension of antagonism, whether 
reciprocal or one-sided, becomes the stronger and more compre- 
hensive, the more unlimited the unity is from which it proceeds, 
and the more passionately its conquest is sought. If the 
consciousness of the jealous person often seems to vibrate 
between love and hate, this means that these two strata, of which 
the second is built upon the first over its whole extension, in 
turn gain the preponderance in consciousness. Very important 
is the limitation suggested above; namely, the ght which 
one claims to the psychical or physical possession, to the 
love or the respect, of the person who is the object of the 


jealousy. A man may envy another the possession of a woman ; 


he only is jealous, however, who has some sort of a claim to the 
possession of her. This claim may, to be sure, consist in the 
mere passion of the desire. From this to derive a claim is a 
very general touch of human nature. The child excuses himself 
for disobeying a command with the formula with reference to 
the forbidden thing, “I wanted it so much.” The adulterer, 
supposing him to possess any trace of conscience at all, could 
not claim the right of meeting the aggrieved husband in a duel, 
if he did not see in his love for the wife a right which he might 
so defend against the mere legal right of the husband. Since 
everywhere mere possession counts as right to the possession, so 
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even the approach, desire, grows into the character of such a 
namely, as 


” 


right, and the equivocal sense of the term ‘claim, 
simple desire and as rightfully founded desire, points to the fact 
that will is strongly inclined to attribute to the right of its might 
the might of a right. To be sure, jealousy often comes to the 
most pitiable tragedy on account of this assumption. To justify 
rights on the basis of feelings like love and friendship is an 
attempt with quite inappropriate means. The level on which one 
may reach out from the basis of a right in no way coincides with 
the plane in which these feelings lie. To imagine that one can 
conquer them with a bare right, however deep and well won this 
may be in other directions, is senseless. it is as though one 
would order back into its cage the flown bird that is long since 
beyond sight and hearing. This inconsequence of the right to 
love produces the phenomena which so characterize jealousy. It 
insists finally on the external evidences of the desired feeling. 
These may be constrained, to be sure, by appeal to the sense of 
duty. Such pitiful satisfaction and self-deception preserve the 
body of the relationship as though there still remained in it 
something of its spirit. 

The claim which belongs with jealousy is as such often enough 
recognized from the other side. It signifies or it produces, like 
every right between persons, a sort of unity. It is the ideal or 
legal existence of an obligation, of a positive relationship of some 
sort or other, at least of the subjective anticipation of such 
relationship. Upon the so existing and further operating unity, 
there arises now at the same time its negation, which creates the 
situation for jealousy. In this case it is not the fact, as with 
many other reactions between unity and antagonism, that the two 
have their reference to different territories, and are only held 
together or in opposition by the total compass of the personalities. 
On the contrary, precisely that unity which consists in some real 
or ideal form, or which at least is on the one side thought of as 
so existing, is denied. The feeling of jealousy interposes its 
quite unique, blinding, uncompromising embitterment between 


the persons, because the separating factor between them has taken 
possession of precisely the point of their unification. Conse- 
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quently the tension between them lends to the negative factor 


the utmost possible intensity and force. From this fact, that 
this formal sociological relationship dominates entirely the inner 
situation, we may explain the further fact, namely, the remarkable 
and really altogether unlimited extent of the motives by which 
jealousy may be nourished, and the frequent senselessness of its 
manifestations. In case the structure of the relationship is either 
from the beginning built upon such a synthesis of synthesis and 
antithesis, or in case the soul of the one party presents this 
structure within its own disposition, every occasion whatsoever 
will produce the consequences of the situation, and the easier 
the oftener this previous disposition has been in actual operation, 
because in this case, in the relationship of the individuals, common 
destiny and antagonism revolve around one and the same point; 
consciousness of the tension seems to be reciprocally aroused 
upon the most inadequate material stimulus so soon as the fatal 
relationship is once joined. That every human act and word is 
susceptible of various interpretations, as to its purpose and motive, 
gives to jealousy which will see everywhere only one interpreta- 
tion a perfectly complacent tool. Inasmuch as jealousy can 
associate the most passionate hatred with the contemporary per- 
sistence of the most passionate love, and can demand the con- 
tinuance of the most intimate common destiny at the cost of the 
annihilation of both parties (for the relationship destroys the 
jealous person just as it stimulates him to the destruction of his 
rival), jealousy is perhaps that sociological phenomenon in which 
the erection of antagonism above unity reaches subjectively its 
most radical form. 


GEORG SIMMEL. 
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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
V. THE SOCIAL FORCES. 

IF the sociological harvest has so far proved scanty, it is not 
because the soil is poor, but because it is so rich that the tares 
choke the wheat. It is long since the first clearing was made in 
the jungle, yet the rank growth of errors and fallacies never 
ceases. No sooner is a false hypothesis or a misleading analogy 
cut down than a fresh one springs up in its place. From the soil 
seems to rise a miasma that makes the tillers giddy. Many of 
those who thrust in the spade may ere long be seen sedulously 
watering and tending some grotesque speculative growth which 
cumbers the ground, and which will have to be uprooted if there 
is to be acrop. Such is the picture that presents itself when 
one notes the reigning uncertainty and confusion in respect to the 
causes of social phenomena. 

In his First Principles Spencer adopts a mechanical interpreta- 
tion of society, and dwells on those aspects of social life which 
seem to illustrate the principles of his evolutionary philosophy 
I have elsewhere’ shown that he established analogies, but not 
identities of principle, and that the social laws he set up by the 
simple process of extending cosmic laws over social facts are in 
many cases untrue. 

In his later work Spencer renounces his early indiscretions, 
and they might well be left unnoticed had not Professor Giddings 
given them a new lease of life. He conceives that social facts 
admit of a double interpretation, the objective and the subjec- 
tive. Things happen in society, no doubt, because of men’s 
desires, but also because a part of cosmic energy is converted 
into organic and social energies. ‘Social evolution is but a 
phase of cosmic evolution.” In the expansion of states, the 
movement of population toward opportunities, the concentration 
of men in cities, the course of exchanges, the lines of legislative 


policy, and the direction of religious, scientific, and educational 


™In the second paper of this series. 
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movements, he sees motion following the line of least resistance. 
‘Religion, morals, philosophy, science, literature, art, and fashion, 
are all subject to the law of rhythm.” The integration, differ- 
entiation, and segregation that go on in society have like causes 


with the corresponding cosmic processes. 

It is hard to find warrant for this dual interpretation. After 
an activity has been explained in terms of motive, why re-explain 
it in terms of energy? If a principle such as men go where they 
can most easily satisfy their wants accounts for the currents of 
migration, why interpret them on the principle that motion 
follows the line of least resistance? If the rhythms that appear in 
every field of interest from dress to religion occur because 
‘attention demands change in its object,’’ why class them with 


rhythms due to ‘conflict of forces not in equilibrium.” As for 


the processes of integration, differentiation, and segregation 
among men, I have already shown that they differ in principle 
from the processes of cosmic evolution. 

A more common error is the assumption that social phe- 
nomena are to be interpreted as the interaction of two sets of 
factors, one external, the other internal. Under such terms as 
race and locality, man and environment, folk and land, this 
dualism constantly occurs in sociological writing. 

There are, no doubt, social processes which may properly be 
said to have both internal and external causes. The numerical 
movement of population may be conceived as the product of 
psychic factors—procreative impulses, desire for offspring, etc.— 
which determine the birth-rate, with physical factors—seasons, 
crops, etc.— which determine the death-rate. Again, the size 
of acrop depends upon the acreage (which men can control ) 
and upon the weather (which men cannot control). The herring 
catch depends at once on the desire for herring and on the size 
of the ‘‘run.” 

Most of the instances, however, that form the stock-in-trade 
of the environment school do not support their case at all. 
Migrations and colonizations, the territorial distribution of popu- 
lation, the distribution of labor among the various occupations, 
the investment of capital, the location of cities, the lines of 
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communication, and the currents of trade, have human volitions 
as their proximate causes, and not the features of the physical 
environment. 

The ground for so bold an assertion is the neglected distinc- 
tion between the factors of a telic event and the factors of the 
volition that brings about the event. Let me illustrate. If a 
boatman, aiming to reach a pier on the other side of a swift 
river, fails to allow for the current, he may be swept a quarter 
of a mile below his destination. In such a case it may be per- 
missible to explain the outcome as the joint effect of the man’s 
volition and the force of the current. But if the boatman 
‘allows for” the current, and keeps the bow of the boat suff- 
ciently upstream to land him at the pier, we explain the out- 
come either as the realization of a purpose, or as the resultant 
of the force of the current and the muscular force applied to the 
propulsion of the boat. We can adopt either the teleological or 
the mechanical explanation. But since both the physical factors 
were perceived and calculated in advance, we should never think 
of combining the two explanations; they are alternative, not 
dual. 

Now, the local distribution of immigrants in a region can and 
should be explained in terms of purpose. It is only when, 
pressing farther back, we undertake to account for their purposes 
that we come upon considerations relating to climate, soil, water, 
timber, and the like. Similarly, a railway net has all its causes 
in the volitions of the men who had it built. The topography 
of the country enters into the case only as affecting the motives 
that determine these volitions. It is a dim recognition of this 
distinction that leads most writers to speak of the physical 
environment as “influence” rather than cause. 

Undoubtedly men’s choices are conditioned and their pro- 
jects limited by the physical framework they live in. Mesology 
or the study of the influence of the environment will always be a 
fascinating chapter in our science. Still, since the external 
facts are foreseen and taken into account in intelligent telic 
action, it is necessary to regard social phenomena as essentially 
psychic, and to look for their immediate causes in mind. 
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Another error consists in identifying these causes with needs 
rather than wants. Usually meed means what we think people 
ought to want. But it is what people actually desire that con- 
trols their behavior and directs their social activity. The follies 
and frivolities of people, their vanities, lusts, and vicious inclina- 
tions, cannot be left out of the reckoning in a theory of society 
as it is, or even of society as it might be. 

Some would lend the needs theory a philosophic basis by 
interpreting need as “requisite for survival,’’ as that which helps 
one live, work, compete, reproduce. They argue that those who 
do not desire the useful will in the long run be eliminated. 
Since natural selection is constantly trimming down wants to 
make them square with needs, all the principal social activities 
Here the fact is overlooked 


can be looked upon as “functions.” 
that man has climbed out of the cock-pit, and his life is now, on 
the whole, a struggle for happiness rather than for bare exist- 
ence. Because they multiply up to the limit of the food supply, 
animals pass their lives in providing for their needs. A living is 
all they get. If a people breeds @ /a Malthus, it too will be 
absorbed in supplying its needs. But foreseeing man underbreeds, 
and so wins elbow room, gaii.s a margin of energy which is soon 
claimed by new wants. Property is a stockade which keeps the 
wolf of hunger at bay and permits the owner indulgences and 
gratifications that have no bearing on survival. Had no such 
space been cleared, how could the higher interests and pursuits 
have come into being? 

In the presence of the great recurrent social activities the 
needs theory looks plausible. Of course, family life, industry, 
government, and warfare can be looked upon as welfare activities. 
It is even possible to give to religion, law, morals, education, and 
art a functional interpretation and to ignore the specific non- 
essential cravings that in these spheres seek their satisfaction. 
But the theory breaks down when confronted with those dynamic 
activities which, because they are occasional, must rank as duxunes 
and not as mecessities. Such are the expansion of the Arabs 
incited by Mahomet, the monastic movement, the Crusades, the 
Renaissance, the wars of religion, the proselyting conquests of 
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revolutionary France, the anti-slavery movement, the spread of 
foreign missions, and the expansion of the higher education. 
These have to be stated in terms of desire, and accounted for 
by those things which arouse desire, namely, new ideas and 
beliefs. 

Hardly have we focused down to the great truth, first empha- 
sized by Dr. Ward, that the social forces are human desires, when 
we come upon a new crop of errors. 

First is the notion, fostered by the organic conception of 
society, that the diverse desires of individuals are, as it were, 
melted down into a desire for the social welfare, and that this 
generalized force it is which furnishes the driving power for the 
various “social organs.’”” Even Spencer is apt to attribute a 
social structure either to the individual sense of a common 
interest or to the common sense of individual interest, and to 
overlook the réle of specific desires in generating particular insti- 
tutions. Thus in his account of domestic institutions he under- 
rates the réle of sexual jealousy, which in certain places has had 
much to do with determining the form of the family. He 
regards religious practices as instigated by fear, and fails to 
notice that in certain developments of religion the love of a 
benignant deity and the craving for certain ecstatic experiences 
have become important springs of worship. 

In his account of law, after distinguishing between laws that 
are personally derived and those that are impersonally derived, 
Spencer states that the force which calls the latter into being is 
“the consensus of individual interests.” A-more exhaustive 
analysis shows that along with the general desire to safeguard 
individual interests should be reckoned such factors as the 
desire for fair play, and sympathy with the resentment of the 
wronged man. 

Again, in considering the political forces Spencer states that 
“governing agencies during their early stages are at once the 
products of aggregate feeling, derive their powers from it, and 
are restrained by it.” The fact is overlooked that along with 


the aggregate feeling there is a specific desire—the love of 
power—which, although animating only the few, continually 
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crowds government beyond what the general feeling approves. 
On the other hand, another specific force—the impatience of 
restraint—may defeat an exercise of control which is generally 
demanded. 
Truly extraordinary is De Greef's idea of the “forces’’ which 


carry on the social ‘‘ functions. Since there are seven kinds of 


social “organs” or “‘tissues,’”’ there are seven kinds of collective 
force resident in these tissues; thus there is a collective scien- 
tific force, a collective economic force, and even — Heaven save 
the mark!—a “collective reproductive force.” 

Another error is the assumption of a quantitative relation 
between desire and some non-spiritual form of energy, or 
between one species of desire and another species. 

Winiarski, for example, insists that feeling, thought and will 
are forms of kinetic biotic energy. The chemical energy stored 
up in the tissues, when it is converted into heat, gives rise to 
vital and psychic phenomena. The strength of a particular 
desire will depend upon the quantity of energy stored up in the 
tissues and upon the intensity of the external stimulus. The 
direction of the discharge is always toward pleasure. ‘Man isa 
chariot and pleasure is the charioteer.” 

The primordial forms of biotic energy are hunger and Jove, 
but by check these can be converted into other orders of desire 
just as the arrest of a moving body transforms its motion into 
heat, light, and electricity. Thus when, among primitive men, 
the strong are not strong enough to kill and eat the weak, their 
balked appetite reappears as a desire to dominate. If the 
equality of strength becomes too great to admit of slavery, the 
unsatisfied lust of domination is transformed into envy. Simi- 
larly the sex appetite, obstructed in its main channel, gives rise 
to sympathy, philanthrophy, poesy, the artistic impulses, and the 
longings of the religious mystic. It is the repression of the 
propensities that found scope in primitive promiscuity that gives 
rise to the domestic and social affections! 

Winiarski boldly applies his principle of equivalence. He 
argues that, since the transformation of hunger and love into 
the higher wants means the conversion of potential into kinetic 
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energy, the evolution of a civilization involves a lowering of the 
potential of a people and its eventual replacement by a fresh, 
unexhausted race. I have elsewhere' shown that the race 
decline which does, in fact, frequently attend social progress is 
due, not to the lavish expenditure of energy in social achieve- 
ment, but to needless social mis-selections. 

He conceives further that examples, ideas, and commands 
radiate from the classes and persons of greater energy to those 
of less energy, this radiation taking the form of the authority 
and influence the superior exercises over the inferior. It follows 
that this passage of energy tends to terminate in an equalizing 
of intensities and a state of equilibrium. Winiarski forgets that, 
while the communication of ideas does tend to equalize the wise 
and the simple, the exercise of command does not tend to 
equalize superior and subordinate and so put anend to itself. It 
may continue for centuries. 

The endeavor to translate desire into physical antecedents 
shatters on the fact that desires flow out from consciousness, 
and their objects depend greatly on the contents and processes 
of the mind. It is true that sexual desire, the craving for exer- 
cise, and such passions as hope, fear, and anger, reflect the 
bodily condition, and may easily figure as forms of physiological 
energy. But the va/ues and zdeals, which lure us with equal power 
in weakness as in health, in old age as in our prime, vary not so 
much with our bodily condition as with our way of thinking. 
So long as we ¢iink the same of an object we desire it with 
undiminished intensity. But if we see it in a new light, it ceases 
to gleam. An deal, which is a peculiar set imparted to our 
admiration, a value, which is a peculiar set given to our judg- 
ment, is to be explained by our experiences. The assurance 
that my ambition to become an athlete or a raconteur is a mode 
of biotic energy tells younothing. What youwant is an account 


of the impressions, ideas, or reasonings which lead me to attach 


worth to these things. 
Desire may or may not be a form of energy. In any case it 
is certain that a mechanical interpretation cannot help us to pre- 


*“ Social Selections,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1903. 
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dict the choices of people. At the lower animal levels action is 
easy to gauge, because life consists in an interplay of stimulus 


and reaction. Higher up this is complicated by the associative 
memory, and the response to inner or outer stimuli is not so sure 
or uniform. Yet the simplicity and uniformity of the organism’s 
relations with its environment are such that the influence of 
remembered experience upon present reactions is slight. At the 
level of primitive man we find successive individual experiences 
and reactions fusing and giving rise to processes of conscious- 
ness which yield such constants as language, custom, and myth. 
Moreover, a considerable portion of psychic energy has become 
emancipated from stimulus and manifests itself in spontaneous 
activities of a festal character. 

In the civilized man we miss that mechanical simplicity which 
makes the lower psychic life so transparent and predictable. 
The key to his behavior lies no longer in the play of stimuli upon 
him, but in his consciousness. This has gathered in volume and 
consistency until his center of gravity lies here rather than in 
current impressions. The mental content has acquired such 
mass, and experience has been wrought up into such forms— idea, 
concept, formula, ideal—that at each moment they are more 
determinative than are the external conditions. Stable character 
becomes possible. A quantitative relation between stimulus 
and reaction may no longer be assumed. The specific response 
is now repressed, now many times greater than one would 
expect. Energy no longer flows freely away in the form of play, 
but is largely absorbed in series of volitional acts, planned with 
reference to an end. 

With the growth in the diameter and complexity of con- 
sciousness, the man’s actions become ever more incalculable to 
those who attend only to the non-psychic factors, such as physique, 
temperament, state of health, climate, aspect of nature, the 
solicitation of the moment. The reason is that life has become 
spiritualized. The non-psychic factors have become less deci- 
sive than that organized body of experience we call the person- 
ality. Hence, in order to anticipate action, it is more important 
to explore the personality than to attend to the external factors. 
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Now, what eapertence is to the individual, culture is to the 
race. Just as, on the higher levels of individual life, physical 
and physiological causation retreat in favor of psychic causes, so, 
on the higher levels of social life, geographic and racial factors 
lose in significance, and social destiny is determined more by 
such bodies of organized experience as language, law, morals, 
religion, the arts and the sciences. There is, in fact, a double 
reason for affirming that in a civilized people the causes of social 
phenomenawill beessentially psychic. The actions of persons will 
reflect the influence of that organized embodiment of individual 
experience we call personality, and they will reflect the influence 
of that organized embodiment of collective experience we call 
civilization. In this case an interpretation of social phenomena 
without reference to the constitution and character of the indi- 
vidual mind, or to the constitution and character of the social 
mind, will be unsatisfying. Since, now, the main purpose of 
sociology is to enable us to understand and to forecast the 
activities of civilized men, we are justified in insisting that it 
is chiefly a psychical science. Its causes are to be sought in 
mental processes, its forces are psychic forces, and no ultimate 
non-psychic factors should be recognized until it is shown just 
how they are able to affect motive and choice. 

Having made clear the nature of the social forces, let us now 
consider their classification. 

About us we see men impelled by a score of instincts, lured 
by a hundred goals. Are they all seeking the same thing? 
“Yes,”’ says the hedonist, ‘look close, and all aims shrivel to 
one, the maximization of pleasure and the minimization of 
pain.” 

Considering all the forging it has undergone, it would be 
strange if human nature were so simple. There are the zmstincts. 
Long before our race had wit enough to classify actions as 
pleasure-yielding and pain-yielding, tree-life and cave-life had 
equipped it with instincts which are still alive. For example, 
then were laid down in our nervous apparatus fear reactions, once 
salutary, but now useless. The dread of the dark, of loud noises, 


of open places, of clammy objects, of loneliness, cannot now be 
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interpreted as shrinkings from the painful. Under our present 
conditions of life they are meaningless. 

Then there are the zmpulses. Can action under the spur of 
jealousy or anger be interpreted as a yielding to the greatest 
attraction? Panics, lynchings, and riots are not forms of 
pleasure-seeking, but manifestations of fear, hate, or blood- 
thirst. 

Again, the creature whose ancestors ran a gauntlet of severe 
tests is certain to be energetic, to deploy its faculties under 
slight stimulus. If, now, the serious demands of existence 
become less taxing, the creature will relieve itself of its super- 
abundant energy in play activities. While the free forth-flowing 
of energy yields enjoyment, and the obstruction of it causes dis- 
tress, pleasure is not really the object of play. Mere gamboling 
is aimless, its cause is a vis a tergo. In sports and games the 
object is not pleasure, but a feat,a score, atriumph. Hedonism 
would apply to a race of canny but tired beings. 

“But,” it may be urged, “granting that many of man’s 
original promptings are not hedonic, will he not, when he has 
reflected upon his experiences, seek to repeat the pleasant 
impressions and to inhibit such actions as entailed disagreeable 
consequences? Applying the sure touchstones of pleasure and 
pain, will he not free himself from the thraldom of instincts and 
impulses, and remold his life on rational lines ?”’ 

This assumes that the action of reason is to weed out interests 
so far as they do not justify themselves as pleasure-yielding. 
But, in truth, reason creates interests as well as destroys them. 
In its restless explorations it comes upon problems which exer- 
cise fresh allurements. While critical minds are dissecting to 
death old ideals, creative spirits are setting up new goals. Hence 
every burst of intellectual activity is pregnant with new zests and 
enthusiasms. Men as they mount above the plane of instinct do 
not become simply more canny and calculating. Copernicus, 
Pascal, Newton, and Darwin were not arch-hedonists. Master- 
intellects, like Socrates and Bruno, are found sacrificing them- 
selves for their ideals. The fact is, reason turned inward may 
destroy ideals, but turned upon the world or upon men it kindles 
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fresh interests. Possibly conscious pleasure-seeking marks the 
morning of intelligence rather than its high noon. 

Then there is a social factor to be considered. In the col- 
lective mind are set up currents which carry us far out of our 
natural course. We like what others like, covet what they praise. 
If we imbibe admiration for a dexterity or a virtue, we cannot 
but incorporate it into our ideal and strive to realize it. If others 
infect us with a valuation, we cannot help pursuing the thing 
valued. From the dite spread feelings and opinions about the 
goals of endeavor which in time harden into race ideals and race 
values. The rank and file for the most part accept these, because 
they cannot constitute goals for themselves. So, strangely 
enough, it may come to pass that the many pursue, not the 
gratifications proper to their own natures, but the gratifications 
proper to the natures of the influential ¢/7¢e. 

Thus we are forced to recognize the multiplicity of desires. 
Of the various human goals we can affirm just one thing: “hey 
shine. To affirm that they shine because they all have a com- 
ponent of pleasure is to go too far. There is no social force; 
there are social forces. 

To reject the formula of “greatest pleasure for least pain’ 
is not to attack the foundation principle of pure economics, 
namely, greatest utility for least disutility. Material goods are 
means, not ends. Economic choices relate to routes, not to goals. 
Of rival goals we do not invariably ask, ‘‘Which promises the 
most pleasure;’’ but of the possible routes to any goal we do 
ask, ‘‘Which is the easiest ?’’ Whatever be his goal, the rational 
man will choose the smoothest path, provide in the cheapest 
manner such bridges and corduroy as may be necessary. If he 
has not means enough to attain all his ends commodiously, he 
economizes goods. If he can produce these goods, he econo- 
mizes his time and exertion. Hence, his choice among possible 
materials, processes, occupations, and investments conforms to a 
principle. But we find no such universal principle determining 
which, among competing instincts, impulses, ideals, and values 
shall prevail. These are, in fact, treated as incommensurable. 
No one reduces them all to a common denominator. 
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The principle of economizing any requisite that is limited in 
quantity — material resources, time, energy, etc.—can be observed 
even in our mode of gratifying the higher cravings. The law of 
parsimony is operative when the devotee seeks to become en 
rapport with his deity by a minimum of pious exercises, when the 
sportsman expends just enough effort to win the points in the 
game, when the student seeks out the teachers and texts that put 
him most quickly in possession of the coveted knowledge, when 
the philanthropist takes as his motto ‘“‘Help the poor to help 
themselves,” when the parent rears the least number of offspring 
that will insure him the domestic pleasures. 

Coming now to actual classifications, we will consider those 
of Small, Ratzenhofer, Ward, and Stuckenberg. 

Professor Small classifies human cravings as desires for 
health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness. This 
grouping appears to be defective at a number of points. Hunger 
and love are specific demands, and not a desire for health. 
Health, moreover, when people do begin to care for it, is valued, 
not as an end, but as a stne gua non of all satisfactions whatso- 
ever. As for the desire for wealth, it is secondary, depending 
upon the intensity of those cravings which cannot well be satis- 
fied without the aid of material goods or services, The ‘“lord- 
ship over things” which Professor Small advances as a primary 
motive to acquisition gratifies an egotic desire. It does not 
differ in principle from the lust of lordship over persons (power) 
or lordship over men’s attention (notoriety) or lordship over 
men’s admirations (glory) or lordship over men’s judgment 
(influence). Under sociability are lumped together desires so 
diverse as the craving for companionship, and the eagerness for 
appreciation, the one affective, the other egotic. 

Ratzenhofer has employed the word interest for the force, 
whether vital or psychic, which calls out any activity. Theterm 
is wide enough to include function, tropism, reflex, and blind 


impulse, as well as conscious desire. He distinguishes - 


a) The race interest, i. e., the impulses which center in the reproductive 


functions. 
b) The physiological interest, t, e., hunger and thirst. 
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With the rise of consciousness other interests develop out of 
these two primitive interests. The former expands into — 
c) The egotic interest, ¢. e., the entire circle of self-regarding motives. 

The latter widens into — 

a) The social interest. 

In proportion as the lower interests are sated, the impetus of 
thought awakens a feeling of dependence upon the infinite, 
which gives rise to— 

e) The transcendental interest, which creates religion and philosophy. 

The above is a comprehensive view of the forces that impel 
living beings, but it is not the best classification of the forces 
present in human societies. It may be doubted if impulses 
ought to be grouped solely with reference to their concrete 
objects, such as species, organism, self, society, cosmos. 

Dr. Ward, who has done more than anyone else to elucidate 
the social forces, makes the following classification: 


Ontogenetic Positive, attractive (seeking pleasure). 


forces. | Negative, protective (avoiding pain). 
| Phylogenetic 
forces. 


| Direct, sexual. 
| Indirect, consanguineal. 


Physical forces 


{ Moral (seeking the safe and good). 
Sociogenetic | 
forces 


| 
| 
) 


“Esthetic (seeking the beautiful). 


Intellectual (seeking the useful and true). 


Spiritual forces 
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For the purposes of philosophy this grouping impresses me as 
by far the most helpful that has been made. If my own group- 
ing is somewhat different, it is because for practical use in 
sociology I prefer a classification based more immediately upon 
the nature of the desires, and neglecting the functions to which 
they lead. 

Dr. Stuckenberg has grouped the social forces as follows: 

Fundamental. 

1. The economic. 

2. The political. 
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Constitutional. 

3. The egotic. 

4. The appetitive. 

5. The affectional. 

6. The recreative. 

. Cultural. 

7. The esthetic. 

8. The ethical. 

g. The religious. 

10. The intellectual. 

Without the ‘“fundamental’’ forces this scheme would be 
excellent. It is surely an error, however, to list the desire for 
wealth among the original social forces. It is, in fact, clearly 
derivative. Avarice is so powerful because nearly every kind of 
craving sooner or later puts in a requisition for goods. The 
attractiveness of wealth is the sum of all the furtherances we 
receive from it in the pursuit of our ends. The state likewise is 
an instrument of many uses, and appeals to no one group of 
desires. The specific desires that operate in the sphere of gov- 
ernment—the love of power and the impatience of restraint — 
have other spheres of manifestation, and cannot properly be 
termed folitical. They are, in fact, egotic. For the rest, early 
government rests on fear—fear of the enemy, fear of the 
marauder. After life and property have become secure, the state 
is utilized for the promotion of many cultural purposes, so that 


nearly every group of social forces gives off a demand for state 


activity. 

Would it not be better to arrange the springs of action in 
two planes, instead of forcing them into one plane? Desires 
may well be distinguished from interests, the former being the 
primary forces as they well up in consciousness, the latter the 
great complexes, woven of multicolored strands of desire, which 
shape society and make history. 

Desires may be divided into natural and cultural, the former 
being present even in natural men, the latter emerging clearly 
only after man has made some gains in culture. The natural 
desires may be grouped into — 


a) Apfpetitive. Hunger, thirst, and sex-appetite. 
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6) Hedonic. Fear, aversion to pain, love of warmth, ease, and sensuous 
pleasure. 

c) £gotic. These are demands of the se/f rather than of the organism. They 
include shame, vanity, pride, envy, love of liberty, of power, and of glory. 
The type of this class is ambition. 

Affective. Desires that terminate upon others: sympathy, sociability, 

love, hate, spite, jealousy, anger, revenge. 

Recreative. Play impulses, love of self-expression. 

The cultural desires, which are clearly differentiated only in 
culture men, are: 

J) Religious. Yearning for those states of swimming or unconditioned con- 
sciousness represented by the religious ecstasy." 

g) Ethical. Love of fair play, sense of justice. 

h) &sthetic. Desire for the pleasures of perception, 2. ¢., for enjoyment of 
“the beautiful.” 

?) Intellectual, Curiosity, love of knowing, of learning, and of imparting. 


While the study of the xatural wants belongs to anthropology, 
the development of cultural desires in connection with associa- 
tion and the presence of culture devolves upon sociology. I 


ignore the topic here only because it has been adequately treated 


by others. 

There are certain huge complexes of goods which serve as 
means to the satisfaction of a variety of wants. These are 
Wealth, Government, Religion, and Knowledge. In respect to 
these the various elementary social forces therefore give off 
impulses which run together and form the economic, political, 
religious, and intellectual interests, which constitute in effect the 
chief history-making forces. 

The economic interest finds its tap-root in the pangs of hunger 
and cold. These, being a direct demand for material goods, 
give rise to wealth-getting activities. There is, however, in the 
end no class of cravings which may not lay claim to goods, and 
thus whet greed to a keener edge. When personal emulation 
takes the form of ‘conspicuous waste,” the egotic desires 
prompt to acquisition. When gold “gilds the straitened fore- 

*No one who has seen people “getting happy” at a camp-meeting will doubt 
the reality or the seductiveness of such states. JAMES, Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, studies these in the scientific spirit. BRINTON, Zhe Religion of Primitive Peoples, 


raises a doubt if these cravings are exclusively cultural. 
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head of the fool,” it is prized as the means of winning the 
coveted mate. When entertainment is expensive, money is 
sought to oil the wheels of social intercourse. When the gods 
respect persons, men will seek the wherewithal for costly sacri- 
fices and sanctuaries. When wealth gives lordship, the ambi- 
tious will rowel hard in the pursuit of fortune. When the artist 
works for the highest bidder, the beauty-lover will set himself 
to money-making. Whenever Dives enjoys greater social con- 
sideration, stands higher with the Unseen, is a more formidable 
suitor, finds bigger meshes in the law, and counts as a worthier 
person than the better man with the lighter purse, all the 
streams of desire pour into one channel, and avarice swells to 
monstrous proportions. 

In general, the itch for wealth varies directly with its capacity 
to promote the satisfaction of the various desires. Since this 
capacity varies from place to place and from age to age, the 
value of wealth ts subject to rise and fall. 

The assertion that wealth in general is liable to appreciate or 
depreciate seems a hard saying. Have we not been taught 
there can be no general rise or fall in exchange values?’ Against 
what, indeed, shall wealth be measured? Where are the mar- 
kets which register its fluctuations ? 

But such markets exist, always have existed. Are there not 
streets where woman’s virtue is sold? Are there not common- 
wealths where there is a ruling price for votes? Do not the 
comparative rewards of occupations indicate what inducements 
will overcome the love of independence, of safety, of good 


repute? We see men sacrificing health, or leisure, or family 
life, or offspring, or friends, or liberty, or honor, or truth, for 
gain. The volume of such spiritual goods Mammon can lure 


into the market measures the power of money. By the choices 
men make in such cases and by the judgment others pass upon 
such choices we can ascertain what is the social estimate of 
wealth. When gold cannot shake the nobleman’s pride of caste, 
the statesman’s patriotism, the soldier’s honor, the wife’s fidelity, 
the official’s sense of duty, or the artist’s devotion to his ideal, 
wealth is cheap. But when maidens yield themselves to senile 
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moneybags, youths swarm about the unattractive heiress, judges 
take bribes, experts sell their opinions to the highest bidder, 
and genius champions the cause it does not believe in, wealth is 
rated high. 

The fluctuations in the market where spiritual goods are sac- 
rificed for material goods are commonly supposed to originate 
on the side of the higher goods. The material wants, it is 
reasoned, partake of the stability of the organism itself. It is 
the aspirations for the good, the true, and the beautiful that are 
variable. 

This interpretation is probably wrong. Usually it is the 
esteem of wealth that fluctuates and not the esteem of health, or 
liberty, or honor. These are fundamentals and therefore rela- 
tively stable. Wantonness, sycophancy, and subserviency vio- 
late personal instincts. Hypocrisy, fraud, and espionage outrage 
natural feelings and come about as hard one age as another. 
For each race the loathing of them is nearly a constant, varying 
little from fathers to sons. 

In fact, we do not need to explain the zigzag course of the 
market for spiritual goods by assuming a shifting in the stress of 
human wants. Since wealth is a means, the importance of wealth 
must constantly fluctuate decause of changes in the power of material 
goods to gratify desire. 

These result from changes in ¢echnique, in custom, or in opinion. 

Thus the introduction of perfumes and spices gave new sen- 
suous gratifications, spirituous liquors provided a short-cut to 


social pleasure, armor opened a way to security, the breaking of 
the horse to saddle provided a form of dignified locomotion. 
The coming in of cattle enabled heads of kine to be trophies as 
well as scalp-locks and captives. The discovery of medicaments 


gave new weapons against disease. The origination of art 
products provided new embodiments of beauty. The art of 
embalming met in a way the longing for immortality. Memorial 
tablets, urns, and monuments offered themselves to the same 
need. Since by exchange any good may be converted into any 
other, each of these cases added to the desirability of wealth- 


in-general. 
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It is, however, shiftings of custom and opinion that have 
most affected the importance of material goods. The custom of 
wife-purchase, the system of werge/d, the acceptance of damages 
as a salve for injury, the shifting of prestige from heads, scalps, 
and bear’s claws to herds, acres, and bonds, the reliance upon 
clothing instead of tattooing as a means of charming the opposite 
sex, the belief that burnt-offerings win the favor of the gods or 
that masses deliver the soul from purgatory, the decline of 
prophetism, the rise of a regular market for female virtue, the 
passing of political power from the Elders or the Fighters to 
the Wealthy, the decay of the distinction between noble and 
mean employments or sources of wealth, the yielding of patrician 
ranks to parvenu pressure, the obliterating of caste cleavage by 
class, the lapsing of birth as a ground of social superiority, the 
gaining of ‘‘conspicuous consumption” on ‘conspicuous leisure” 
as a means of good repute, the enlistment of the artist in the 
service of Croesus instead of the service of temple or church— 
these have at various times augmented the powers of wealth, and 
driven the spur into the flank of greed. 

There are other movements which have shorn lucre of some 
of its brute might and exalted the worth of personal merit or 
effort. The resumption of choice by women, the rise of the 
romantic ideal, the custom of courtship, and the dispensing with 
the ‘“‘marriage portion’’ have unsealed the well-nigh choked-up 
spring of sex-love. ‘Justification by faith,” the suppression of 
masses, pilgrimages, and indulgences, the dispensing with altar 
and image, the open Bible, the lay chalice, and the unadorned 
‘‘meeting house” have done much to rout commercialism from 
religion. The protection of the law is no longer for those only 
who can pay for it. The courts of justice need no longer be 
supported by the fees of suitors. Public hospitals and free dis- 


pensaries socialize the healing art. The printing-press and the 
free library have democratized the sweets of literature. The 


abolition of hireling armies, of imprisonment for debt, of child 
labor, and of the property suffrage are so many dykes reclaiming 
smiling stretches from the dreary waste of commercialism. The 
struggle is endless, for while the growth of personality is limit- 
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ing the power of the purse on the one side, the march of technique 
is broadening it on the other. 

A lesser derivative interest is the political. Like wealth, a 
center of power is valued as promoting many kinds of satisfac- 
tions. Undoubtedly the earlier state-building forces are Fear 
and Greed. Groups ally themselves in order to make or resist 
attack. People dread the enemy, and hence cheerfully submit 
to the yoke of the war-leader. They tremble before the preda- 
tory, and therefore rally around a power that can make law 
respected. These fear forces are strongly seconded by the love 
of power which impels the masterful to supply more government 
than is needed. In time the absolute state arises in all its grim- 
ness, and men start back in affright before the Frankenstein they 
have created. There ensues a struggle to wrest from govern- 
ment guarantees of individual liberties and rights. Finally, it is 
recognized how much the distribution of wealth in an era of 
social production depends upon the state, and the people grapple 
with the classes for the mastery of power. During these four 
phases— military, civil, liberal, and social—of the political 
interest, while men are pouring out their blood and treasure, first 
to create and then to control the state, their groupings will 
depend much on their political feelings and politics will bea 
maker of history. 

Since the feeling for the state is derivative, it varies with the 
importance of what the state does. Loyalty touches its zenith 
when blows ring harmless on the broad shield the state holds 
over her people. The flame of patriotism rises or sinks with the 
approach or retreat of violence. The state, moreover, enlists 
strong affections when it is the center of all kinds of co-opera- 
tion and the active promoter of every form of culture. But with 
the triumph of peace, order, individual liberty, and popular gov- 
ernment, the old fears and passions are forgotten. The industrial 
organization disengages itself from the political. The promotion 
of culture devolves more and more upon free associations. 
Religion relies for support on free-will offerings. Public opinion 
comes to be the great regulator of conduct. The non-political 
side of society comes forward, political concern dies down, and 
the state no longer plays a star part in the drama of history. 
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The religious interest is chiefly derivative. It contains, to be 
sure, an original factor in the craving for certain ecstatic experi- 
ences. Its prominence in the concern of mankind cannot, 
however, be laid to this craving. Like wealth and like govern- 
ment, religion has spread far beyond its first occasion, and 
insinuated itself into many channels of desire. The earliest non- 
religious force behind it is fear. Primos in orbe deos fecit timor. 
After man has by propitiation of the unseen powers assured his 
personal safety, he seeks to utilize them. He covenants with 
them that for regular prayer and sacrifice they shall grant 
increase and prosperity. The gods acquire economic importance. 
As they become more fully domesticated, they are approached 
with confidence, and worship is promoted by love and gratitude 
as well as by hope of benefits. With the advent of public 
worship religious feasts endear themselves as occasions for 
“orgiastic gladness”’ and “hilarious revelry.” In the phallic 
cults they are prized as stimuli to sexual desire. Moreover, 
the common worship of the gods for public ends makes them 
props of order, bulwarks of family, property, and state. When 
the ethical sense becomes active, the gods come to be thought 
of as deliverers from temptation rather than from misfortune. 
One craves from them a clean heart rather than a fat harvest. 
Philosophy then blends with the theory of the gods and religion 
aspires to answer the Why, Whence, and Whither of the restless 
intellect. In the priestly cults religion becomes a stepping-stone 
to power, and so enlists ambition. Then the fear of a too- 
masterful church seizes upon men and they fervently embrace 
the more spiritual forms of faith as vessels of deliverance. 

Thus religion has run the whole gamut of the passions. It 
has been the storm-center of feeling. Fear, greed, lust, socia- 
bility, gratitude, ambition, the instinct for liberty, the ethi- 
cal impulses, and the intellectual yearnings have, at one time 
or another co-operated with the specific religious craving to 
magnify religion to the prodigious dimensions of a _ history- 
making force. 

The religious interest cannot but wax and wane with the 
adequacy of religion to meet the various needs of men. The 
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gods are remembered in danger, forgotten in prosperity. They 
are valued as a prop when the state rests on authority, discarded 
when government is founded on consent. They are relied onto 
safeguard rights only so long as Justice holds no sword. 
Every step in the mastery of nature and the control of men 
blunts the sense of dependence on the Unseen. Security from 
violence, or plague, or future torment lessens the poignancy of 
the religious feeling. As people come to look to the police- 
man for protection, to the physician for healing, to the inventor 
for victory, and to themselves for worldly success, their zeal in 
worship abates. Such sloughings leave religion purer and 
nobler, no doubt, but less able to control the destiny of society. 
Its new channel is deeper than the old, but far narrower. 

The tntellectual interest is likewise a blend of various desires. 
Had it been restricted to its primitive components, its réle would 
have been insignificant. But these cravings have been reinforced 
from several quarters. In the first place, intellectual subtlety, 
always a coveted form of prowess, gratifies the egotic desires. 
Even in the early stages of culture a reputation for extraordinary 
wisdom gives the sage fame, power, and wealth. Later, learn- 
ing confers distinction and is not without efficacy in bread- 
winning and mate-winning. At every social level, moreover, 
there is a standard of intelligence to be lived up to as well asa 
standard of decent consumption. As for real knowledge, it has 
always been means as well as end. The sciences were first cul- 
tivated as badges of leisure-class superiority. Later they were 
fostered because they allayed the dread of disease, banished fear 
of the supernatural, assuaged pain, prolonged life, brought 
victory, and, as technique, vastly expanded the production of 
wealth. They were cultivated, in short, because knowledge is 
power. When, moreover, we remember the meteoric career of 
speculative ideas which, besides molding lives and shaping insti- 
tutions, have knit men together or marshaled them into hostile 


camps, the intellectual interest must be owned to be a factor in 


history of no mean importance. 
Like the rest the intellectual interest has its ups and downs. 
It wanes as men lose faith in the efficacy of speculative ideas 
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and come to put their trust in labor or thrift. If “things are in 
the saddle,” it is because the ideologies have not kept their 


promises. On the other hand, the triumphs of science lead men 


to value knowledge rather than religion or power. Science 
grants the health vainly besought by the worshiper; it turns 
aside the pestilence; it secures the husbandman his increase; it 
is a buckler against enemies. The decline of violence has, no 
doubt, done much to put the big brain above the strong arm, 
but even war is coming to be a test of intelligence rather than a 
test of brute strength. Knowledge and money, or, if you please, 
Science and Wealth, seem likely to become the heirs of the 
dying powers of the past. 

Since food, sex, and safety are the most imperious, persistent, 
and universal wants of man, why, it may be asked, does not the 
sex-desire announce itself in history in some dramatic fashion ? 
Why has no one offered a “genesic” interpretation of history ? 

The explanation seems to be that the sex-propensity does not 
group or array men. It embroils individuals (witness the “crimes 
of passion”’) but not tribes, classes, or nations. Unlike greed, 
it rarely precipitates mass collisions. Unlike fear, it dees not 
inspire men to combined effort. Satisfied by the union of the sex- 
couple love, unlike hunger, does not give rise to co-operations, 
trades, and professions, the social division of labor. Neverthe- 
less, on those rare occasions when they are summed together, 
the sex-desires constitute a stupendous social force. The most 
striking proof of this is the imposing of the monogamic relation 
upon the entire membership of society. The suppression of 
polygamy marks the triumph of the sex-needs of the many over 
the power of the few, and is, beyond question, the greatest 
anti-monopoly achievement on record. Perhaps the broadest 
encroachment ever made on the “right of the strongest” is the 
obliging of the rich and powerful to content themselves with one 
wife. 

The distinction we have drawn between original and derivative 
social forces gives us a vantage-point from which to interpret 
the interpretations of history. We have seen that it is a mistake 
to lay the shiftings of interest to be discerned in the life of a 
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people solely to the evolution of wants. Oftener these shiftings 
are due to a disturbance in the relation of means to end, to a 
change in the capacity of the great secondary goods to promote 
the satisfaction of desires. Now, the moment the state reaches 
its broadest significance, the military-political interest seems to 
be the swaying force in history. The moment religion reaches 
its broadest significance, the religious interest appears as the 
chief welder or sunderer of men. Let these great interests 
decay, and other interests come forward and grasp the scepter 
they let fall. It happens that in our time certain well-under- 
stood influences have weakened the political and_ religious 
interests, and thereby thrown into bold relief the other interests, 
chief among which is the economic. The philosophy of wealth 
is hence the main key to the interpretation of contemporary life. 
On the strength of its success here it is now declared to be the 
‘open sesame”’ of the locked chambers of the past, the one 
magic formula for the interpretation of history. Its only rival 
today is Intellectualism, the doctrine that makes the knowledge 
and Weltanschauung of each age the pivot of its entire social life. 
In my view nothing can rescue us from these one-sided theories 
save a knowledge of human wants and a recognition of the great 
variety of the springs that incite men to action. Zhe corner-stone 
of sociology must be a sound doctrine of the social forces. 
EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
THE UNIVERSITY Of NEBRASKA. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. VII. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 
CHAPTER VI.— Continued. 
SECTION III. ADAPTATION AND ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, 


THE continued adaptation of all living species to the particular 
conditions of existence to which they are subjected, or to which 
they seek to subject themselves in order to obtain an advantage, 
is a general static law, which is common to all of them, includ- 
ing the human species. This law is the application of the still 
more general law of equilibration of the relations of structure 
and of the limitations of the forms of inorganic nature. It is 
therefore connected with the most universal laws of movement. 

Organized beings adapt themselves to the environment only 
to a degree strictly necessary in order that they may live, and 
no more. The organs which become useless to life are elimi- 
nated, while those which are favorable to the preservation and 
the continuity of life are perfected, all thanks to selection, repe- 
tition, and heredity. If these metamorphoses are not accom- 
plished, life diminishes and even ceases entirely. Among animals 
in general this continued adaptation to the conditions of life, and 
to all of the movements of time and to all of the points of space, 
this constant equilibration is most often passive, imposed by the 
external environment. Among men they furthermore become 
active, and more and more so with the progress of knowledge. 
The amelioration of the species and of its conditions of existence 
by the species itself comes to be added to the pure instinct of 
preservation. Man adapts himself to more and more special 
environments, certainly not in virtue of an absolutely free will, 
but conformably to material and new needs for which he has the 
foresight, and even in virtue of an ideal whose influence is 
imposed upon him with a force sometimes as irresistible as that 
created by the purely inorganic nature upon inferior beings. In 
a word, the huaan species adapts itself, not only through natural 
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selection, but through artificial selection. For example, it does 
not altogether submit to the influences of climate and of alimen- 
tary environment. It acts in advance of these new conditions. 
It acclimatizes itself, it ameliorates its alimentary régime by 
substituting science for instinct and simple empiricism. It is 
not satisfied to conserve. It professes and_is able to make prog- 
ress, that is, to prepare better and better its adaptation, its 
equilibration against the most special, and even against the most 
unfavorable, variations by accommodating and gradually turning 
them to its advantage. Moreover, as every society has not only 
a physical and generally external social environment, but carries 
in itself also its own inorganic environment, this adaptation is 
not only extensive but intensive, or both at the same time. 

It is this double character, at once natural or spontaneous 
and artificial, or, both, reflex and methodic, considering that the 
artificial process remains no less natural, that it is always neces- 
sary to take into account in studying the laws of the distribution 
of the human’species over the globe. 

Let us state at the outset that if the astronomic bodies and 
geographical forms, the geological strata, and notably the upper 
crust of our planet, have relatively exactly determinable limits, 
this fixity in their frontiers and in the distribution of the masses 
is yet a little less inflexible for the limits and the distribution of 
vegetable masses, and still less especially for the most elevated 
of animal species. The natural limits in the distribution of 
humanity are even very much less fixed, so much so that human- 
ity constitutes a unique species whose varieties themselves seem 
to beSthe result of natural selection and adaptation. Finally, if 
the human species, especially as regards origin, is formed and 
scattered into more or less distinct groups, nothing in nature 
nor in its own character is opposed in an irresistible manner to 
its sociological fusion. Certain of these varieties will surely 
continue to be more fitted to certain environments; certain 
environments will also continue to be fitted to certain economic 


productions,"to’certain familiar forms, and even to certain morals; 
but thefprogressive mixture of the human varieties among them- 
selves,{the exchange of their ideas and material products, as the 
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facts continually show us, will be more and more favorable to a 
general and special adaptation to the ensemble of the planet. 
The social unity may also be accomplished, not only through 
the fusion of varieties, but through the co-ordination of their 
relations. The fact itself that the formation of varieties and 
races seems rather a result of civilization than its point of depar- 
ture justifies the supposition that future evolution does not neces- 
sarily imply the absorption of all of the varieties into a single 
type any more than it implies the absolute sameness of environ- 
ments. The unification may be satisfied by being only socio- 
logical. 

In his Life and Correspondence* Darwin, after having acknowl- 
edged that all of the races of men are nearer neighbors to each 
other than any ape whatever, and having declared that he is 
inclined to admit that all of the human races “certainly issued 
from a single parent,” adds: 

I admit as probable the hypothesis that the races of men were less diver- 
gent and less numerous formerly than now, unless, however, some inferior 
race, more degraded than the Hottentots, should have become extinct 
Agassiz and others believe that the negro and the Caucasian are now distinct 
species ; this it would be idle to discuss except by way of inquiring whether, 
when these types were a little less distinct, they merited, according to this 
particular standard of value, the title of species. 


With the help of these observations, we may, with Pritchard 
and Topinard, distinguish three principal types of the human 
species, all connected by six or seven varieties presenting mixed 
and intermediary characteristics : 

1. The white type: India, Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Europe. 

2. The yellow type: China, Mongolia; in the south up to the 
two peninsulas of India, and in the Malays; in the north up to 
the polar regions. 

3. The black type: central and western Africa, and from the 
eastern side of Africa to Australia. 

The intermediary varieties are: 


a) The boreal race, between the white and yellow. 


*Vol. Il, pp. 214 ff. (French translation). 
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6) The Malay-Polynesian, between the three types: on each 
side of the equator from Madagascar to Polynesia. 

c) The Egypto-Berber, between the white and yellow. 

da) The Hottentot race, between the black and yellow. 

e) The American or red race, between the white and yellow. 

f) The Papuan race, a variety of the black. 

These nine primary and secondary types, in their present dis- 
tribution, correspond to relatively distinct botanico-zodlogical 
regions. Their differences are quite apparent, without being 
absolutely definite. Indeed, they are still bound together by a 
great number of intermediary shades. These differences cor- 
respond also to certain more profound physiological and psy- 
chological variations, the most important limits of which we have 


already indicated. 

The anatomical characteristics, and especially those of the 
cranium and the encephalon, are certainly more important in 
their connection with the present and successive states of civili- 
zation than the color and texture of the hair. They permit the 
classifying of the human species into seven principal varieties, 


divided in their turn into particular races: 

1. The Caucasian variety, comprehending the Caucasian, 
Celtic, Semitic, Pelasgic, Saxon, Slav, Finn, Turk, Aino or Kurule, 
Persian, and Indian races. All of this variety has a facial angle 
of from 80° to go°. The most advanced races of this variety 
are the most mixed and do not belong to the extreme types of 
either the dolichocephalic or brachycephalic races. 

2. The Mongolian or yellow variety, including the Indo- 
Semitic and hyperborean. Its facial angle is from 75° to 80°. 
It is brachycephalic. 

3. The American variety, comprising the North American and 
Columbian, Pampean, Indo-Peruvian, Greenland, and Esquimo 
races. These last two are sometimes classed with the hyper- 
borean, but they are dolichocephalic and prognathic like all of 
the American varieties, with the exception of the redskins and 
the Indo-Peruvians. who are brachycephalic. 

4. The Polynesian variety, comprehending the Polynesian, 
Micronesian, and Malayan races. It is dolichocephalic and 
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prognathic, excepting the Malayan, which is especially brachy- 


cephalic like the yellow race. 

5. The negro variety, comprising the Ethiopian, Hottentot, 
Bushnan and Kaffir races. It is dolichocephalic, with very pro- 
nounced prognathism, with the exception of the negroes of short 
stature and the brachycephalic types of Africa, and Negrillos 
(Hamy) and Negritos. 

6. The Melanesian or Oceanic negro variety, in general 
brachycephalic, and prognathic in some races, as the New 
Caledonians and the people of the Friendly Islands. 

7. The Australian variety, dolichocephalic and prognathic. 

These anatomical varieties have evidently some connection, 
on the one hand, with the physical environments, and, on the 
other, with the adaptation itself of these human varieties to the 
several environments, and consequently also some connection 
with the more or less elevated degree of their social organiza- 
tion; and it will certainly be necessary to take account of this 
when we attempt to characterize the several social types, not only 
present, but historic. 

One important observation, in the supposition really verified, 
would be that all of the craniums of the newly born, in what- 
ever race the latter belong, present a pronounced occipital 
dolichocephalic, the differentiation accentuating itself only 
toward the age of puberty. That would tend to confirm the 
unity of origin of the human species. The anatomic variations 
of the cranium, conformably to the other analogous facts, as 
embryology shows us, would be only derived forms. 

The ability of each race to acclimatize is certainly connected 
with the birth-rate and mortality of the races, although it might 
be difficult to disengage entirely the other causes. 

According to Bertillon,’ th. following are the principal 
natural and existing limits of this acclimatization: the English 
acclimatize in the United States, at St. Helena, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Australia. They become stranded in the 
Antilles and in India. Their domination in the latter countries 
ought to be considered, from this point of view, as precarious, 


"Encyclopédie des sciences médicales. 
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aside from any moral or political considerations. However, 
their temporary and continued immigration into those countries 
constitutes a special form of adaptation which supplies the place 
in another way of permanent acclimatization. 

The Germanic race succeeds in the United States and in 
Australia. It strands in the intertropical climates and even in 
Algeria. 

The Hollanders acclimatize easily in the colonies of South 
Africa. They succeed also in Algeria. 

The French prosper in Canada, in Nova Scotia, in the United 
States, in the islands of Mauritius and Réunion, and in New 
Caledonia, and in Australia. They adapt themselves less in 
population as they approach the tropics. In the Antilles they 
do not increase except by mixture, and then only toward the 
third or fourth generation. In Algeria the French of the north 
are less adaptable than those of the south. They strand with- 
out distinction at the Senegal and in Madagascar, where no 
European race is able to locate and live. However, perhaps the 
Boers after their prolonged stay in South Africa would be able 
to undertake with success the colonization of the African con- 
tinent. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese acclimatize in the southern 
part of the United States, in Mexico, in the Antilles, in South 
America, and in Algeria. They are, however, mixed with Berber 
blood. They succeed also in Australia. 

The Maltese and the Jews acclimatize perfectly in Algeria and 
Tunis. The Tsiganes, the Gypsies or Bohemians, succeed over 
wide areas, and are met in the forests of Brazil, upon the heights 
of the Himalaya, at Moscow, at Madrid, at London, at Stamboul, 
and in the torrid zones of India and Africa where the temper- 
ature reaches 35° Centigrade. The Israelites show an equal 
form of adaptation, less however toward the north. This faculty 
of transference is due in great part to the fact that they never 
advance abruptly to great distances, neither through violence, 
but gradually by following step by step the progress of civiliza- 
tion and especially the progress of commerce. 

The Arabs also extend themselves by degrees, remaining, 
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however, in the warm isothermal zones and very little in the 
temperate zones. 

The Chinese prosper in the Malay archipelago, in Australia, 
in California, in the Antilles, and in America, where, since the 
abolition of slavery, they have tended to replace the negro race, 
and even to give competition to the white laborers, and this has 
led to defensive and protective legislation. 

In general, the Malay archipelago, Cochin China, and India, 
except the elevated plateaus of central India, are fatal to Euro- 
peans. 

Egypt is unhealthy. No conquering people has been able to 
maintain itself there except by continually renewing the popu- 
lation through immigration. Even the mortality of the negro is 
excessive in that country. The Mamelukes have ruled there for 
five hundred and sixty years, but without furnishing continuous 
lineage. The present population has conserved the antique 
type, like the flora and fauna, with however in certain centers a 
cosmopolitan character which is rather the result of juxtaposi- 
tion than of fusion. 

An acclimated population may, however, be imperfectly 
adapted. Adaptation is therefore something more general than 
acclimatization. The imperfectness of the latter may be due to 


particular causes, and especially to social causes. The mortality 


of the African negroes is considerable in their own country. 
The country supposes a high birth-rate, otherwise their race 
would become extinct. The probable causes of the excessive 
mortality are their natural indolence and lack of the necessities 
of life. They succeed in America. In the Antilles, and in the 
United States before the war of secession, they were cared for 
like valuable merchandise. In 1808, the date at which their 
importation into the United States ceased, they numbered only 
400,000; in 1860, 4,000,000; and then, according to the eleventh 
census, 7,628,360, or 12 per cent. of the total population. Since 
the war they have partly returned to their former indolence, and 
their increase is diminishing. 

The Europeans acclimatize badly in the cold regions. The 
negroes die there rapidly. The blond population of Iceland 
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decreases, and the cause is found in the continuous coldness of 
the summer. For the same reason the Esquimos also decrease. 

At St. Petersburg the deaths exceed the births. If the Slavs 
persist at the north of the continent, they owe it to their cross- 
ing with the Finns, and perhaps, more to the west, with the 
Samoyides. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows in reference 
to the geographic distribution and natural limits of the human 
varieties and races, independently of other more special socio- 
logical conditions which might intervene and alter the natural 
causes properly speaking: 

1. Excesses of climate do not agree with any race. 

2. The blond races correspond to the cool and temperate 
regions. The south is generally forbidden to them. 

3. The brown races have a greater power of acclimatization. 
At the north they are represented by the Lapps; toward the 
equator they easily extend themselves, especially those that are 
the most accentuated. 

4. It is necessary to distinguish between the small and great 
displacements, the temporary, the definite, and the periodic. 
The gradual and peaceful displacements are the most favorable. 

Crossing favors acclimatization after a certain number of 
generations. The crossing may be made either with the indige- 
nous race or with other races similarly immigrated, but more 
acclimatable. It is advantageous in either case. A _ small 
amount of negro blood diminishes the tendency to contract 
yellow fever. At the Cape of Good Hope, in the United States, 
and always in Algeria new races are thus formed by mixture. 
In the wake of a high mortality a few survivors are enough to 
serve as a nucleus for a new and progressive population. 

The climate, in reality, has not the absolute effects that the 
old political theorists, including Montesquieu, attribute to it. 
The frontiers which he raised up between populations are not 
impassable. We may suppose that the differences of varieties 
are themselves only the adaptations of the descendants of a 
single group primarily homogeneous, and that the geographical 
and climatic environments have gradually become differentiated 
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with time. Time and space are the essential conditions of varia- 
bility. However, in the present conditions, and whatever might 
have been the origin of the differences between races, the abrupt 
displacements from the different regions under the isothermal 
lines are prejudicial. They entail either immediate maladies or 
chronic anzmia, and therefore a less resistance to casual mala- 
dies and to premature old age. Either from the maladies of the 
first children among the offspring born in the country, or from a 
physical and intellectual degeneracy, there results a diminution 
of fecundity in the second and third generations. Mortality 
and the birth-rate are in harmony with degeneracy. 

Regressive involution and progressive evolution are most 
surely movements which are slow and gradual, and it is thus in 
respect to acclimatization and adaptation in general. A family 
may remove from the north of France to Pau, at some genera- 
tions following to Cadiz, and several generations later to 
Morocco, and so forth. It is thus that immigrations have 
taken place and continue to take place, as Fustel de Coulanges 
shows, even among the invading barbarians at the commence- 
ment of our era and among certain slow immigrations setting 
out from central Asia, some advancing to the northwest toward 
the colder countries and others to the south toward India. We 
find the blond types where the English are not able to locate. 
The Esquimos, before becoming acclimated in the land of per- 
petual snow, lived in Asia under at least the fortieth degree of 
north latitude. It was thus that the Slavs penetrated by degrees 
from Russia into Siberia, and from the latter country into China, 
forming a peaceful advance guard, but conquering with their 
armies. 

Acclimatization depends above all upon the nature of the par- 
ticular parts of the country to be penetrated. Morasses and 
deserts are unfavorable; the altitude has its effect: the high 
plateaus of warm countries, as in the Congo, are more habitable. 
It is not alone for military, but also for climatic reasons that 


the conquering people generally instal themselves upon the 
heights. The climate favoring, they instal themselves from the 
very first in the valleys, chasing the natives toward the moun- 
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tains and the forests. Thus in every province of Constantine 
and upon every path from the Atlas to Algeria, and from the 
Ural Mountains to Morocco, are found a crowd of blonds whose 
presence dates back four or five thousand years and who are 
primarily Germanic. 

However, while climate in a certain measure determines the 
zones of habitation of the varieties of human species, it does not, 
in the matter of extension of the species, constitute an impass- 
able barrier. On the contrary, this barrier is crossed, thanks to 
the human variations through adaptation and acclimatization. 
The truth is between the old theories of Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
Bodin, Goguet, Montesquieu, and of almost all writers of the 
eighteenth century, and the equally absolute and false negation 
of its effect upon populations. A reaction has set in against the 
first conception—a vigorous reaction expressed by Darwin in the 
following passage from a letter to A. R. Wallace: ‘I am com- 
pletely in accord with you upon the subject of the Amited effects 
of climatic conditions which are mentioned ad nauseam in all 
books.” 

The influence of climates varies according to the different 
civilizations. The frontiers which climates tend to set up give 


way before the advances of civilization, and the superior adapta- 


tions which civilization gives rise to and renders realizable. In 
this connection, the picture presented to us of the situation of 
the several regions where the great ancient and modern civiliza- 
tions have developed, is suggestive and decisive. 

We now see from the facts that the present distribution of 
the human species has been naturally brought about through the 
general laws of variability, selection, spontaneous as well as sys- 
tematic, adaptation, and heredity. What we commonly call 
acclimatization in reality comprehends all of the factors of 
adaptation. It comprehends notably the alimentary environ- 
ment, either natural or rational or scientific. 

Upon the whole, the varieties of the human species in con- 
nection with the climatic and other zones, and with the natural 
frontier, far from being obstacles to its unity, are the means 
conformable to all of the ordinary processes by which nature is 
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assisted. The general effect of human variations has been to 
realize the extension of the species best fit to colonize the whole 
planet through the formation of the great human society. This 
is not in consequence of a plan of Providence or of nature, but 
is a result of the very conditions of evolution. 

If, asis probable, man has descended from the placental mam- 
mifers through the intermediation of the pithecoid man, himself 
issued from the anthropoid apes, it follows from the study of fos- 
sils and of the earth’s strata, that this transformation may be 
traced back toward the end of the Tertiary age; that is, to an 
epoch which dates back at least twenty thousand years, and per- 
haps even more than a hundred thousand years. It is equally 
probable, according to the general static laws, as we have indi- 
cated, that the appearance of this superior species, in consequence 
of insensible transformation favored by natural and sexual selec- 
tion, consolidated and developed by heredity, was brought about 
in environments whose climate and spontaneous alimentary 
resources corresponded closely to those of the present habitats 
of those families of apes which approximate nearest to man and 
of the habitats of some extinct intermediary pithecoid and 
anthropoid species. 

This human variety, developing more and more into a distinct 
species, possesses qualities more favorable to expansion than any 
other known species. It is omnivorous, and knows how to locate 
and protect itself, and also how to preserve with more facility the 
internal heat of the body and how better to prevent its loss by 
radiation. These conditions are evidently favorable, not only to 
muscular activity, but also to the psychic life, both of which may 
be measured in calorics, in the same way that the latter may be 
reduced to mechanical terms, and through these, to the most gen- 
eral laws of movement. The muscular system and the nervous 


system of man, being organs of these movements and of his life- 
relations, are capable, through their complexity, of the most 
special and most extended adaptations. The Esquimos are met 
as far as the eightieth degree of latitude. Some populations live 
and prosper in the Andes and in the Cordilleras at an altitude 
of not less than 4,000 meters. Man, dy fis variability, adjusts 
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himself with incomparable facility to all climates, to all condi- 
tions of life, without losing the fundamental characteristics of 
his specific unity. 

However, this aptitude for variations has some limits. Forty- 
seven degrees above freezing in the shade at the Senegal, and 
fifty-six below toward the poles, seem to be the extremes of tem- 
perature that man can endure; but this is an enormous variation 
of 103 degreees. The present human organism is a very ancient 
heritage and is no longer susceptible of fundamental variations. 
The human species does not adapt itself to these variations of 
climate except through a series of graduated and specialized 
adaptations represented by acclimatization. It is useless to seek 
by means of hypotheses for the laws of a process that we still see 
regularly produced under our eyes. Nature always acts in the 
same way. Man acts only by perfecting the instruments by 
means of which he has operated and continues to operate. 

In this way acclimatization is favored by the internal condi- 
tions of each society, notably by the power of its capital, by its 
technical equipment, its scientific power and its moral energy. 

In his 7raité de la variation des animaux et des plantes,’ Darwin 
shows how culture and domestication tend to increase the 
fecundity of plants and animals. This fact had already been 
observed by Buffon. It is true also of the human species. 
Sedentary and well-nourished populations have a tendency to 
develop and to enlarge their limits. This law, therefore, applies 
as well to the human as to the zodlogical and botanic zones. 
Sedentary populations expand without ceasing to be sedentary. 

The crossings of different populations favor also expansion by 
facilitating acclimatization We know that consanguineous unions 
too long continued are fatal. Crossings constitute favorable con- 
ditions for the increase of a species, while consanguineous unions, 
disadvantageous to variability and therefore to adaptation, favor 
morbid tendencies and end finally in sterility. Here again, how- 
ever, the most advantageous crossings are those which are gradu- 


ated. Exogamy, as all sexual unions in general, tends equally 


to diminish the extreme variations and to bring them back to the 


*Vol. II, chap. xvi, pp. 107 ff. 
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average. The exogamy that we meet as a social institution 
among the least advanced societies, and which is at first practiced 
by rape and violence, is therefore a matrimonial form eminently 
advantageous to the development of societies in their ensemble. 
This is a mode of assimilation from without to within, of intro- 
susception parallel to the military organization almost universal 
in primitive societies. It is a case of organic and static correla- 
tion advantageous in its results, although accompanied by a great 
loss of force in its violent processes. 

However, these exogamic societies are already in part differ- 
entiated and organized. They are far from representing to us 
the most homogeneous and most primitive stages of the human 
species. Inthe early geologic ages, on the contrary, the uniform 
distribution of organisms coincided with the persistence of the 
factors less favorable to the extension of humanity. In these 
conditions the growth and extension of the latter were doubtless 
very slow and very difficult, especially if we take account of the 
general lowering of the temperature in the polar regions. 

It was by insensible selections and adaptations that the human 
species adjusts itself to the several climates. Man, taken by him- 
self, is cosmopolitan. The species, the varieties, the individuals, 
and also their groupings, on the contrary, are held within much 
more narrow limits. They are the result of adaptations heredi- 
tarily determined, and therefore in great part are refractions from 
the new variations. They are not the point of departure, but the 
product of evolution. 

The negroes die faster the farther they are removed from the 
tropics, and the hyperboreans die faster the nearer they approach 
the tropics, for the reason that, through the successive variations, 
they have been moreand more differentiated and adapted to special 
habitats, and that, through continued selection and heredity, their 
distinctive characteristics have been more and more accentuated 
and consolidated. 

Therefore the conquest of the globe by the human species has 
been accomplished by the spontaneous and artificial creation of 
special forms, types, races, and sub-races; or, in other words, of 


a progressive equilibration more and more special and complex 
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of the species with the environment. The same conquest is 
achieved, as we shall see through the creation of progressive 
social organizations and more and more perfect social types. 

All social structures, either vegetable, animal, or human, have 
been due to adaptation, habit, heredity, and natural and artificial 
selection. Among human societies the species itself intervenes 
systematically and consciously in the play of these natural factors. 
It directs and modifies them to its advantage, but always, how- 
ever, by conforming to the laws of nature. It acts somewhat 
after the manner of the man-midwife who facilitates and assures 
parturition. 

Lamarck attributed a predominance to the influence of 
environment, habit, and heredity, while Darwin attributed the 
predominance to selection. These influences perfectly reconcile 
themselves. They complete each other. Adaptation and selec- 
tion are the factors which chiefly explain the variations. Habit 
and heredity intervene in order to fix and consolidate the varia- 
tions without which the gains would always be eventual and never 
capitalized. 

The Darwinian theory of natural selection and struggle for 
existence is an extension to the whole organic kingdom of the 
theory of Malthus concerning population. But selection and 
adaptation not only imply the destruction of the most feeble 
individuals and species—that is to say, they imply not only an 
action destructive and negative in character, but they comprehend 
also the organic, conservative, ameliorative, and positive func- 
tions. In human societies the question is imposed upon the 
societies themselves of discerning the types which would be in 
reality most advantageous to conserve, even though the present 
social state may seem to place the types chosen in a sort of 
inferiority. 

We have already shown in the organic life in general that the 


struggle gives the supremacy to the superior collective forms 
which tend to place the very feeble individuals, considered sepa- 
rately, in more favorable conditions than the very powerful indi- 
viduals in an isolated or imperfectly aggregated state (forests, 


prairies, gregarious animals, etc.). 
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The result of selection and adaptation in all cases is the cre- 
ation, and later the fixation, in the species of social or organic 
conditions which are advantageous to the individual. 

The formation of new races of the human species is a necessary 
condition to the extension of the limits of the human species. 
Like the formation of new species in general throughout organic 
nature, it implies two indispensable, though apparently contra- 
dictory, factors. Indeed, these factors admirably complement each 
other and indissolubly conspire to create a new variety of the 
human species capable of adjusting itself to an environment dif- 
ferent from that which primarily existed. Darwin‘ indicates very 
admirably the progress which brings about, in connection with 
the formation of species in general, the balancing of its two 
antagonistic but concurrrent forces. Darwin says: 

The conclusion to which I have arrived, is that the regions where the 
species are most numerous are those which have been most often isolated 
and separated from the regions, then united anew, and again separated. 
This requires a long period of time and some changes in the externai con- 
ditions. The most general conclusion suggested to me by the geographic 
distribution of organic beings is that isolation is the chief or concomitant 
factor in the appearance of new species. . . . . I know that there are some 
striking exceptions. 

The glacial period, which rendered uninhabitable the very 
center of the European and Asiatic continent, produced a vast 
isolation of this kind, succeeding a previous reunion favored by 
a more homogeneous climate, which itself, in rescattering the 
species over greater diversified areas, had already isolated them. 
The species, including the human species, were driven back 
toward the north and south, and were separated for a long time. 
Organic peculiarities were formed and fixed by heredity, thanks 
to adaptation and to selection. Several human races became 
fixed and isolated, which later entered into communication with 
each other, scattering themselves anew, and in rescattering 
isolated themselves in regions naturally separated, where they 
formed new varieties. These extensions and successive isola- 


tions are especially remarkable in mountainous countries, such 
as the Hellenic peninsula, Germany, Spain, and Switzerland, 
where the periodic tides of invasions permit races to live side by 


* Vie et correspondence, Vol. I, p. 504. 
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side for a long time without knowing each other, and thanks to 
the continued isolation, varieties of the same race are thus 
formed in spite of their common origin. 

Emigration, with its correlative aspect, invasion, followed by 
a new isolation, favors therefore the formation of new species or 
races. This is a law of static balancing, and it is the same 
among all organic beings wherever there exists differentiation of 
sexes. On the contrary, these variations are always counter- 
acted in their tendency through the casual or even habitual 
sexual mixture of posterity with the primitive type. These 
physiological laws have been recognized for a long time, at least 
empirically, by positive legislations and by the customs of the 
most opposite societies. Crossings within the same groups 
rarely cause variations from the original type, and, furthermore, 
if the existing varieties emigrate and become sufficiently 
separated from the mother-country, either by distance or other 
natural barriers, seas, mountains, etc., time aiding, which is itself 
also a great natural barrier, the separated groups continuing to 
differentiate, and these differences becoming more and more 
fixed, they cannot, by crossing, return to the former type. The 
crossing in this case produces only mixed types, that is to say, 
new varieties capable of new extensions. 

The history of societies shows us that the individuals and 


groups that emigrate are precisely those whose interests, charac- 


teristics, and opinions, or even vague tendencies, are no longer 
in harmony with those of the majority. They are therefore 
those who are the better prepared to organize new societies. 
Such were the Pheenician and Greek colonies, the English 
colonies in the United States formed by the Puritans and 
dissenters from the mother-country, the Australian formed of 
the convicts, etc., etc. 

Crossing, favored by the breaking down of the natural or 
social barriers, is itself the general and principal factor in the 
unification of races, as heredity is the chief agent in the forma- 
tion and conservation of variations. As to the external environ- 
ment, comprehending all of the external conditions of life, it is 
the most powerful factor in the differentiations. Its instrument 
is selection. Heredity is the quality in living beings of repeating 
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and reproducing the same forms and attributes, and it explains 
the permanence of types, individual as well as social; for 
example, the modern Egyptians or Fellahs, who still resemble 
those of six thousand years ago; the permanence of the Jew 
type, and, from the sociological point of view, the persistence of 
the monarchical organization in France in spite of the super- 
ficial republican alterations. 

In regard to the influence of environment, if it should seem 
to us relatively insignificant today, it is probably in part because 
we are little able to measure the effects, except over a long 
period, and also because it was most active at certain geological 
and climatic epochs when man was less able to escape from it. 
We see, however, the American type reconstituting itself in the 
United States, and in America generally, without crossing. 
These ancient and modern variations, in conformity to the envi- 
ronment, find their support in heredity, and, the same conditions 
continuing to exist, time serves only to accentuate them. 

The frontiers which have been established between the 
different races and varieties of the human species may therefore 
be explained in a natural fashion on the same principle as the 
differences of form and habit which from the beginning have 
more and more differentiated the human species from its primi- 
tive ancestors, and from the environments in which the latter 
were confined. 

The race may therefore be defined in general in the following 
manner: Any variety of the human species presenting charac- 
teristics sufficiently distinct to be classed as a special type more 
or less different from the specific type, without however losing 


the fundamental attributes, and perfecting itself through heredity. 


It is necessary to make the reservation that this static definition 
is naturally relative. The race is therefore unstable, because, 
like the species, its character is alike living and mobile. The 
race may cease to constitute a race. 

The human races ought to be considered as secondary forma- 
tions derived from a primitive homogeneous type. The 
formation of varieties and races has been the most appropriate 
natural and technical process in the adaptation of the species to 
the several environments. Human unity and universality have 
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been the result of human and social variability. The universal 
society can be realized only by means of the mass of small 
societies, of intercalary groups; and it is to be presumed that these 
more or less limited organizations, far from destroying each other, 
serve only to increase with the progress of differentiation and 
adaptation. But these multiplications and several social varieties 
will necessitate more and more an extended and powerful co-ordi- 
nation. The tendency to variation implies a tendency to this 
co-ordination. The variation, therefore, no longer seems to us 
as an obstacle to the formation of the universal society, but as 
the very condition of its existence. 

In whatever way the races may have been at first formed, the 
conditions of their subsequent evolution, as also those of their 
differentiation and crossing, and consequently, of their unifica- 
tion, would have remained the same. A knowledge of thes« 
constant and necessary static laws suffices for sociology, which 
is not directly interested in the rest of the controversy. The 


questions of relations preponderate for it over the problems of 


origin. 
If man is scattered over the surface of the globe to a greater 


extent, from the point of view of the space in which he displays 
his activity, than any other animal species, he owes it precisely 
to his power of adaptation through differentiation into races, 
sub-races, and more and more special varieties, and further 
through his sociological differentiations, properly speaking, 
which are superior forms of variability in the human species, 
and appropriate and complementary instruments of his unifica- 
tion. This adaptation, comprehending social adaptation, is 
accomplished through natural and artificial selection, whose 
organic and superorganic results are crystallized and transmitted 
by heredity. Thus the social forms are susceptible of the 
greatest extension from the standpoint of mass and territory, as 
well as of the greatest intensification from the standpoint of the 
complexity, depth, and strength of the bonds which unite 


mankind. 


G. Dre GREEF. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
[ Zo be continued. | 
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NOTE ON WARD'S “PURE SOCIOLOGY.” II. 
One of the advising editors of this JouRNAL has called in question 
our plan of treating Dr. Ward’s latest book. He thinks it should first 
have had a comprehensive review; its importance should have been 


distinctly pointed out; its place in the literature of the subject should 
have been indicated. After that it might have been in order to show, 
if possible, that it is not equally strong in all its details. If this judg- 


ment had been expressed before the other course had been adopted, it 
would certainly have led to reconsideration, though it does not seem 
likely that the reasons suggested for the alternative course would have 
prevailed. 

There is too much in Pure Sociology to be passed upon profitably 
in a single review. A summary and an appreciation would certainly 
be the conventional way of paying a tribute to an author whom every- 
body likely to see such a notice already recognizes as facile princeps 
among American sociologists. Our correspondent has overlooked the 
fact that this JoURNAL contained a brief but very emphatic recognition 
of the importance of the book as soon as it appeared (Vol. VIII, p. 
710). There is good reason to believe, moreover, that Dr. Ward hoped 
the book would be taken as laboratory material by American sociol- 
ogists, and that discussion based upon it would both refine and fuse 
elements of truth now going to waste. In the beginning of the three 
historical chapters once intended to be parts of Pure Sociology, but 
finally published in this JouRNAL to keep the book from being too bulky, 
Dr. Ward charged part of the backwardness of sociology to everybody’s 
egoism in exploiting his own notions, and nobody’s willingness to 
thresh out the ideas of others (Vol. VII, p. 476). “When different 
writers shall begin to discuss one another’s ideas,” he said, “there will 
be some hope of an ultimate basis being found for agreement, how- 
ever narrow that basis may be.” This was a plain hint that a cross- 
examination of Pure Sociology would be welcome. The hint was 
repeated in the book itself in the passage referred to in our last num- 
ber (Vol. IX, p. 404, citing Pure Sociology, pp. 12, 13). The sugges- 
tion seemed pertinent and timely. The unique position of Dr. Ward 
among American sociologists makes mere complimentary notice of his 
work, not only superfluous, but virtually trivial. His priority in time, 
and his advantage in scientific equipment, are so unquestioned that the 
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value of anything he writes must be taken for granted. The best way 
to get at the whole value is not to assume infallibility, but to apply 
more searching tests than would be advisable in the case of an author of 
less assured standing. In short, if there are any flaws in his book, 
they bear a very slight ratio to his whole sociological merit. As this is 
common fame among us, both he and his critics risk less when he is 
under discussion than if another man were put to the test. There is 
small danger-liability for him and a minimum of plausibility in sus- 
picion of unworthy motive in them. In a word, he is subject to the 
penalties of his eminence. Not in a destructive spirit, but with a purely 
constructive purpose, we have planned to examine his work in detail. 
Such a discussion would not be worth while if the findings were all 
assumed in favor of the author in advance. He has expressed himself 
better than another can paraphrase him, and mere reiteration would be 
worse than useless. Not what he has said, but what remains to be said, 
is next in order. We think it more appreciative and respectful, there- 
fore, to challenge the book, step by step, in a serious attempt to point 
out what it leaves to be desired, than to praise it as though it contained 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 

The substance of Pure Sociology is in Parts II and III. Part I 
summarizes a wide range of prolegomena, and in so doing leaves many 
things in rather incomplete shape. This outline form of expression 
doubtless does injustice to the author’s reserve thought. Our criticisms 
of this part of the work may suggest the poodle pestering the mastiff. 
We are discussing, however, the merits of the printed page, not of the 
author himself, and we are sure that assailable points even in these less 
important chapters afford subject-matter for profitable reflection. 

The theorem of chap. iii reads: ‘‘ The subject-matter of sociology 
is human achievement. It is not what men are, but what they do. It 
is not the structure, but the function” (p. 15). 

The relations between this conception of sociology, and the dozen 
others previously enumerated are guarded in such a way that no good 
ground for objection appears; but accepting, for the sake of argument, 
the “achievement” conception of sociology, certain questions of 
emphasis at once arise. For example, the paragraph continues: 
** Sociologists are nearly all working in the department of social anat- 
omy, when they should turn their attention to social physiology.” 
The matter-of-factness in Ward’s use of this idea affects me unfavor- 
ably. He appears to put too much stress on the purely mechanical 
associations of the term “function,” and thereby to put himself out 
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of thorough consistency with his formula “achievement.’’ That is to 
say, in his term “ function” he seems to be conceiving of society as 
something in which individual choices have a smaller part to play than 
they really do. This to such an extent that one feels a measure of 


incongruity between his expressions in terms of “ function ”’ and those 


in terms of “achievement.” This is the sort of thing which pro- 
vokes the charge of “dualism.” When process is conceived as 
mechanical and result as psychical, one feels that the interpretation 
does notinterpret. No unity is established, no nexus appears. In 
trying to find one the questions urge themselves: Is this supposed 


mechanical function really psychical, or is the supposed psychical result 
really mechanical, or how else shall we conceive of the operation and 
the output as a whole ? 

This unfavorable impression is strengthened by such phrases as 
“that highest social science, social physiology” (sé/d.). The use of 
terms is of course figurative, and no doubt the ¢u guogue answer is prima 
facie a legitimate bar upon my right to object. It is not to the figure, 
however, but to the amount of literalness in the figure that 1 demur. 
The figure strains too hard to go on all fours, and limps in doing it for 
the reason just stated. 

The impression is confirmed again by the od:ter dictum that “the 
spiritual part of civilization,” which rests on utilization of nature, 
“does not need to be specially fostered,’’ provided the soil is prepared 
for it in the shape of material prosperity (p. 18). This is partly 
optical illusion which overlooks the tremendous labors that men have 
always had to put forth to procure spiritual progress after the material 
means were supplied; and it is partly the same mistake in theory 
which marks the most vulnerable point in Dynamic Sociology. 1 have 
called it the drop-a-nickel-in-the-slot conception of the social process— 
the idea that “information” passes automatically through the steps 
of the psychological series and deposits “happiness”’ in its owner’s cup. 
The amount of technical effort that has been expended on the spirit- 
ual contents of civilization, which Ward refers to as a spontaneous 
growth, is curiously underestimated in this passage. There is prob- 
ably a close connection also between this appraisal of spiritual tasks 
and the enumeration of means by which men have reached the two 
chief classes of achievements, viz., “handling quantities” and “ utiliz- 
ing forces.” Ward enumerates as such means: (1) military 
systems, (2) political systems, (3) juridical systems, (4) industrial 
systems (p. 30). Why scientific, educational, and religious systems 
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do not deserve a place in this schedule as means in some measure to 
both classes of ends, does not appear. Whatever our estimate of 
them otherwise, they certainly have been as distinct factors, for weal 
or woe, in fixing the course of civilization as either of the others. 

Another of the humors which Ward’s most appreciative friends 
occasionally detect in his work is the delicious lapse in the passage 
(pp. 37-41) from the strictly objective, non-valuing attitude that he 
prescribes for himself and for ‘“‘pure sociology” in general (p. 4). He 
passes into edifying discourse, and points the faint-hearted and the 
suspicious to a way for sociology to escape pessimism when observing 
the “ paltry littleness ” of individual acts and motives. We must fix our 
gaze rather on the worthy and the grand in the sum total! Good and 
wholesome doctrine, but what has become of the severity of our “ pure 
sociology ’’ when it allows itself to be seduced into valuations at all ? ! 

At the close of this chapter Ward betrays doubt whether his 
“‘achievement”’ and the “origin and spontaneous development of 
society ’ actually cover each other. His instinct is evidently closer 
to the truth than his schematology. 

Chap. iv, “Methodology,” is not the sort of thing that is due 
from Ward under this title. It bears too plain marks of accommoda- 
tion to the summer student. It wanders among side issues—style, 
pedagogy, vagaries of scientists, etc. (pp. 45, 46). There is discussion 
of the need of method, but no real contribution to method. 

The most important methodological content in the chapter is its 
expansion of the proposition (p. 48): “‘ Zn the complex sctences the qual- 
ity of exactness ts only perceptible in their higher generalizations.” This 
is said to be “a different thing from the truth that in the complex 
sciences safe conclusions can only be drawn from wide inductions” 
(idid.). If itis a different thing, it becomes important to find out 
what it means, and then if it is true. To show what he means Ward 
cites the economists as in fault because they try to discover “truth of 
too low an order to be established in sociology” (p. 49). Explanation 
of the proper procedure starts with the formula: “The method of 
sociology is generalization” (p. 49). The proposition is correct, so 
far as it goes, but I am not satisfied with the author’s explanation of its 
meaning. ‘The illusion of the near” (pp. 49, 50) is a happy phrase 
for an obvious fact, but its relation to logical generalization is 
hardly as cardinal as the argument at this point would make out. 
The special case exploited is good padding for a popular lecture, but 
it is emphasized unduly as an illustration, and fails as a substitute for 
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close analysis of generalization. Ward seems to put the whole stress 
upon one step of the generalizing process—z. ¢., discovery of the work 
ing correlations of phenomena, as, for instance, in so locating our 
planet with reference to the other heavenly bodies that we have an 
explanation of the “milky way.” He says relatively little about that 
higher generalizing process which results in subsuming many indi- 
vidual phenomena under a generic concept; the process by which we 
arrive, for example, at either of the more general notions with which 
his own book is concerned—“ origin,” “spontaneous,” ““development,’ 


“society,” “achievement,” “sociology,” “taxis,” genesis,” “telesis,” 
etc., etc. He of course has the proper place in his own thinking for 
this logical process, and he has it more or less clearly in view (¢. g., 
p- 55), but it does not get its share of attention in the argument. 

In further expanding the idea of generalization Ward unconsciously 


presents an instance of standing so straight that one leans backward. 


Referring to the primary sociological conception that there is “law in 
history,” and assuming that the task of sociology is to find out what 
the law is, he takes his stand on an unimpeachable proposition : 
“Sociology can only become a science when human events are recog- 
nized as phenomena” (p. 57). He then permits his suspicion that 
somebody else may force a narrow meaning upon the term “ phe- 
nomena” to betray him into doing just that himself. He continues : 
When we say that they are due to the actions of men, there lurks in the 
word actions the ghost of the old doctrine of free-will. . . . . In other words, 
the old-fashioned doctrine of free-will assumes that men may act differently 
from what they do act, irrespective of character and environment (p. 57). 
Thereupon he proceeds to substitute his own particular brand of 
determinism for the cruder preconception of phenomena. Logically 
considered, however, the one prejudice is just as impertinent as the 
other. Our data are the things that occur, or which the mind presents 
to itself as having occurred. This is all that the term “phenomena”’ 
in the first stage of criticism contains. When we begin scientific 
inquiry, the addition to the notion “existence”’ or “‘occurrence”’ is an 
empty, formal notion of causality. What has occurred, or is, has had its 
being for sufficient reasons of some sort or other. Of what sort, we do 
not claim to know in advance. The term “phenomena” stands for an 
object of inquiry at just this stage. Probably no logical category is less 
frequently abused than the one sodesignated. It is quite unnecessary, 
and needlessly obstructive and confusing, to make our fight against 
unwarranted assumptions over the shoulders of this term. Given 
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“phenomena,” our task is to find out, if we can, what, how, and why 
they are. When, in the case of social phenomena, we state the task 
for short in terms of the actions of men, we do not thereby posit a the- 
ory of “free-will,” or “determinism,” or anything else, any more than 
we posit a theory of the metaphysics of matter when we state a topo- 
graphical problem in terms of geologic action. When we say that the 
surface phenomena of the earth are due to “geologic action,” our 
proposition is essentially not declarative, but interrogative. It is 
merely an inverted form of expressing a problem of surface-building 
forces. We have put in the indicative mode the statement of the ques- 
tion to be investigated. In other words, we have merely boiled down 
the proposition: ‘‘We must now find out what the geologic forces are, 
and how they act in this case.” In like manner, when we say that 
historic or contemporary events are forms of human actions, we are 
merely indicating our problem, viz.: “What, and how, and why are 
human actions ?”’ 

It is hard to see how a purist in scientific method can overlook 
the absurdity of calling for an attitude toward social phenomena 
that either begs the question or proves to be meaningless alto- 
gether. “The scientific view is that human events are phenomena 
of the same general character as other phenomena” (p. 57). Turn- 
ing Ward’s own form of expression upon himself, I would say 
there lurks in this way of putting it the ghost of the old doctrine of 
materialism. Flying from the ghost of free-will into the arms of the 
ghost of materialism may be natufal, but it is neither dignified nor 
convincing. ‘This phrase “same general character” is surely not less 
ambiguous than the innocent phrase “the actions of men.” If we 
mean that there is some sort of regular nexus between human events, 
just as there is between all other occurrences, whether we have a clue 
to it or not, we are well within the limits of safety. If we mean that 
the nexus between antecedent and consequent in human events is the 
same as between other occurrences, we are simply substituting a dogma 
for the apparent pointings of the evidence. If a human choice is not 
generically different from a physiological or a chemical phenomenon, 
it is at least specifically so different from either that no physiology or 
chemistry in sight can begin to account for it. Moreover, when Ward 
goes on to speak of the “subtle psychic causes” that “so largely pro- 
duce” human events (p. 57), he shows that, according to his own 
standard of practice, the previous spook-hunting passage was merely a 
diversion in hypercriticism. 
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In the further course of his argument Ward next works out some 
rather popular illustrations of what a “law” is in human actions. My 
caveat here is that it would be well if we could pension off our decrepit 
habit of confusing statements of process which we have not explained, 
with the conception of /aw understood as explanation of the process. 
But passing this, Ward posits the /aw of parsimony as the fundamental 
law of everything psychic. “Here we have a law as exact as any in 
physics or astronomy” (p. 59). 

One is, of course, a bit puzzled over this confident assurance, if one 
chances to recall the author’s other dicta: wastefulness is the “‘ method 
of nature in general” (p. 68, cf. p. 88); and again, ‘‘ We not only dis- 
cover one great law of evolution applicable to all the fields covered by 


the several sciences of the series’’— 7. ¢., the whole range of science 


“‘but we can learn something more about the true method of evolution 


by observing how it takes place in each of these fields’ (p. 71). 
Stranger paradoxes may have been explained away, but one’s confi- 
dence in a guide who offers to show the way through the mysteries of 
physical and psychical phenomena isa good deal shaken by this appar- 
ent facing in opposite directions. We feel like demanding at the outset 
an understanding, after the fashion of the English premier, of whom tra- 
dition says that he once delayed adjournment of a cabinet meeting by 


standing with his back to the door, and holding off his colleagues with 
the ultimatum: “ First, gentlemen, which lie do we agree to?” Before 
we abandon our base we should like to know whether we are to assume 
that social evolution is a thing by itself or a part of general evolution ; 
and, if the latter, whether we are to understand that its law is parsi- 
mony or wastefulness. Removal of this slight discrepancy would 
elucidate the argument. 

But to pry into this “law of parsimony,” a little. Itis unfortunate 
that Ward simply leaves us with a phrase for this most exact of formulas 
—a sort of unknown god which we must for the present ignorantly 
worship—when he might have revealed the law itself. He says it 
means “a rational being will always seek the greatest gain” (p. 59), but 
that does not always mean pecuniary gain (p. 60). Then he illustrates 
the action of the “law” in the case of “ creating a class of paupers or 
mendicants by simply letting it be known that food or alms will be 
given to those who ask. All considerations of pride or self-respect 
will give way to the imperious law of the greatest gain for the least 
effort” (p. 61). I must submit that I do not yet get on the track of 
the “law.’”” That a man who would rather eat cold victuals than work 
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will quit work if he can be idle and still get the cold victuals I know 
by cumulative evidence, but I am unable to raise this knowledge to 
the rank of a “‘law,”’ fundamental to everything psychic. My difficulties 
are not lessened when I am told that this “law” is “the basis of sci- 
entific economics” (p. 59); for a few pages earlier I read: 

. the failure of the old-time political economy, which established 

an “economic man” impelled simply by physical want. This failure was 
due in part to the fact that there never was such a being, and in part to 
the fact that the laborer gradually rose in the social and psychic scale until 
his physical impulses became a less important factor than his social and 
psychic impulses, for which their formulas were worthless (p. 48). 
This confession that the most considerable attempt ever made to justify 
the “law of parsimony” has shown it to be worthless, coupled with the 
above undaunted assertion that it is “‘a law as exact as any in physics 
or astronomy,” is a close second to the reply of the Irish lawyer: 
“Your Honor, if the court overrules this point, I have several others 
aqually conclusive.” 

All I can see in the “ law’ 
which, all things considered, he does not choose to do ; or that nobody 
exerts himself without a purpose, and that no one puts into his exer- 
tion more effort than he feels to be worth while. But precisely this 


is that no man tries to do anything 


subjective element, the personal equation, is the part of the formula 
that upsets all its exactness, and that contains the whole problem of 
sentient action. It so happens that the most of what we want to do 
or be is ulterior to the immediate means that we must employ, and the 
more highly developed a man is, the more complex and remote are 
some parts of the ends for which he works. It is impossible to reduce 
those ends to any concrete measure. ‘The “ law of parsimony” therefore 
proves to be exact only when it becomes an identical proposition, viz., 
‘“*No man will exert more effort than he exerts ;” or else it is the vicious 
circle, viz., ‘“A man always does what he thinks will produce the 
greatest good, because the thing that he thinks will produce the greatest 
good is what he does.” The moment we put any real measure of 
action into the predicate, however, the formula becomes susceptible of sev- 
eral interpretations, each of them so elastic that no approach to exact- 
ness remains. For instance, I am just graduating from college. I 
have an independent income. I can choose between being a gentle- 
man of leisure, entering the medical, legal or engineering profession, 


engaging in business, or devoting myself to politics. If this law of 
parsimony is exact, as Ward claims, it should indicate which course I 
shall choose, as the line of least resistance, or at least it should furnish 
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an equation that would show how to calculate my line of choice. In 


fact, all that it can do is to wait till I have made my choice, and ther 
say: ‘“Hedid that because he thought it would get him the greatest 
good.”” This is merely saying: “ He did it because he did it.” 


But the troubles of this “exact” law do not end here. Suppose I 
have a classmate in precisely the same circumstances. He considers 
the same possibilities and chooses the same occupation. It turns out 
in half a dozen years that one of us has worked conspicuously harder 
than the other. Why? The reasons may be either purely in ourselves 
or in the different specific relations in which the end chosen may 
appear to us individually, or in a combination of the two variants. In 
either case, what becomes of the exactness of the “law of parsimony,” 
unless we reduce it to the identical proposition? The law of gravita- 
tion is popularly supposed to be exact. For ordinary purposes it 
means “‘what goes up must come down,” or what is up must go down 
if support fails. The formulas of falling bodies give us the more pre- 
cise contents of the law. If the “law of parsimony” can be made to 
mean anything that both has a content, and at the same time can be 
compared with the law of gravitation in exactness, Dr. Ward could 
write his name forever by the side of Newton’s by showing it. 

Some minds may be put to rest by assertions that psychic facts are 
phenomena just like physical facts, and that they may be reduced to 
laws as exact as physical laws. We have nevertheless not yet elimi- 
nated from the world the embarrassing fact that men do every day 
‘“‘make the worse appear the better reason.” So long as this continues 
to be the case any mechanical formula of human actions must be taken 
in a Pickwickian sense. 

As I intimated above, these criticisms touch merely upon relatively 
trifling externalities. They relate to marginal matters, and do not 
reach the substance of this altogether remarkable book. I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it one of the rare books which will assert a perma- 
nent place in the history of knowledge. It seems to me, however, that 
one or more of the things which I am pointing out will probably catch 
the attention of types of people already prejudiced more tuan enough 
against sociology. They will be glad to find in them further pretexts 
for pleading the baby act, instead of thinking the sociological argu- 
ment through to the end. The structure that Dr. Ward has built is 
not to be confounded with the staging which he used in the building. 
We shall come later to the essential value of the work. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Soctal Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By Epwarp 
AtsworTH Ross, Pu.D. (‘The Citizen’s Library of Eco 
nomics, Politics and Sociology.”) New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. xii+ 463. $1.25. 

WHEN this book appeared it was announced in this JOURNAL (Vol. 
VII, No. 2, p. 288), and a more extended notice was planned to follow 
at once. Through aseries of accidents the prospect has been repeatedly 
disappointed. For many books such delay would be fatal. Three years 
from publication would suffice to put them out of the running. The 
contrary is true in the present instance. This is not an ephemeral vol- 
ume. It is not a piece of speculation, liable to be rendered obsolete 
by changes in fashions of thought. Its terminology may some time 
become archaic; others may carry the analysis into minuter details. 
No one can deprive the book of its permanent merit as a vivid transcript 
of a certain phase of the reality presented by every relatively advanced 


stage of the social process. Dr. Ross has not exploited a theory of 
what might, could, would, or should be among men. He has calmly 
and carefully described one of the systems of activities that are con- 
stantly in operation among culture peoples. A treatise on the judicial 
system of the United States could not deal with more literal reality, 
and it would be difficult for the strictest legal mind to handle the 
material in a more positive temper. “Social control” is a higher 


generalization than “the judicial system.’”’ Under the law of ratio 
between intension and extension the facts that are primarily pertinent 
are of course less minutely scrutinized than in a more special investi- 
gation. Real facts, relations, and actions are set forth, however, in 
their actual connections with each other, no less severely than in con- 
stitutions and statutes and ordinances. 

Dr. Ross has been literal in another direction. He talks about 
more than one subject that many people hold ineffable. Moreover, he 
does not view them from the popular angle nor say the conventional 
things. He points out just what is going forward in the way of fitting 
people into the social process. This is as shocking to many sensi- 
bilities as the chemistry of a tear or the physiology of a heart-throb 
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might be to a debutante; yet with the nonchalance of the dissecting- 
room the author points out, not what people think about social insti- 
tutions, but the different types of pressure that the institutions are 
exerting to mold individuals to the social will. This spoils a great 
deal of poetry, and I will not undertake to say who is ripe for such disil- 
lusions. For the few, at any rate, the analysis is timely, and it is seldom 
that a more clean-cut piece of work is done on a task of equal magnitude. 

Looking at society from one angle, it is possible to describe it as a 
plexus of struggles between conflicting interests which progressively 
adjust themselves to elements of common interest that emerge in the 
course of the struggle. This is Ratzenhofer’s point of view. His 
Wesen und Zweck der Politik elaborates the idea at great length. Con- 
trary to its author’s own estimate, this analytical work constitutes a 
much more important contribution to sociology than his synthetic 
work on Die soctologische Erkenninis. Looked at from another point 
of view, society is a plexus of contrivances for composing struggling 
persons into a unity. It is society in this phase that Ross undertook 
to interpret. His work is on the same level of importance with 
Ratzenhofer’s. I have shaded the view of each somewhat to bring out 
the contrast between them. The two analyses are in effect companion 
pieces. They complement each other. ‘Together they carry generaliza- 
tion of the social process into the most advanced stadium that it has 
reached, while keeping within the lines of positive method. 

Professor Ross locates his inquiry as follows: 

Social Psychology . . . . deals with the psychic interplay between man 
and his environing society. It falls into two divisions. One of these, Social 
Ascendency, deals with the domination of society over the individual; the 
other, Individual Ascendency embracing such topics as invention, leader- 
ship, the réle of great men — deals with the domination of the individual over 
society. Social Ascendency is further divided into Social Influence—mob 
mind, fashion, convention, custom, public opinion and the like —and Social 
Control. The former is occupied with the social domination which is with- 
out intention or purpose; the latter is concerned with that domination 
which is intended, and which fulfils a function in the life of society. This 
work, therefore, deals with only one subdivision in the field of Social Psy- 
chology. In this book I seek to determine how far the order we see all about 
us is due to influences that reach men and women from without, that is, socia/ 
influences. (Preface.) 


The plan of the book is so unique that it is worth giving in full, 


viz.: 
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PART I. THE GROUNDS OF CONTROL. 

Chap. i, ‘‘The Problem;” chap. ii, “The Réle of Sympathy ;” chap. 
iii, ‘‘The Réle of Sociability;" chap. iv, ‘The Réle of the Sense of Jus- 
tice;"’ chap. v, ‘‘The Réle of Individual Reaction;"’ chap. vi, ‘“ Natural 
Order ;’’ chap. vii, ‘‘ The Need of Social Control ;”" chap. viii, “‘ The Direction 
of Social Control ;"’ chap. ix, ‘* The Radiant Points of Social Control.”’ 

PART II. THE MEANS OF CONTROL. 

Chap. x, “Public Opinion;"’ chap. xi, ‘““Law;"’ chap. xii, Belief;"’ 
chap. xili, “‘ Social Suggestion ;”’ chap. xiv, “Social Suggestion | continued |— 
Education ;"" chap. xv, “Social Suggestion [concluded |— Custom chap. 
xvi, ‘Social Religion ;"’ chap. xvii, ‘‘ Personal Ideals— The Type;”’ chap. 
xviii, ‘Personal Ideals—The Ideal;"" chap. xix, ‘‘Ceremony;” chap. xx, 
“Art;”’ chap. xxi, “ Personality ;"’ chap. xxii, ‘‘ Enlightenment ;’’ chap. xxiii, 
“Illusion ;"" chap, xxiv, ‘Social Valuations;” chap. xxv, ‘“‘The Genesis of 
Ethical Elements—Selection and Survival;’’ chap. xxvi, ‘‘The Genesis of 
Ethical Elements—The Elite; chap. xxvii, ‘The Maintenance of Ethical 
Elements.” 

PART III. THE SYSTEM OF CONTROL. 

Chap. xxviii, ‘Class Control; chap. xxix, ‘‘The Vicissitudes of Social 
Control chap. xxx, ‘‘ The System of Social Control;” chap. xxxi, The 
Limits of Social Control;’’ chap. xxxii, ‘The Criteria of Social Control ;” 
chap. xxxiii, ‘‘ Conclusion.”’ 

There was something approaching a revelation in this catalogue 
alone. Everybody knew it, of course, very much as everybody knew 
Columbus’s way of standing the egg on end—afterwards. To the 
majority, however, if they should really see what it all means, the reve- 
lation would be as irritating as Columbus’s shattering of the old cos- 
mology was to the traditionalists. Law, belief, art, ceremony, religion 

why, they are institutions. They have a monumental existence. 
They are like Tell’s mountains that “tower and shine,” and must not 
be criticised but worshipfully contemplated. They are whatever you 
will —except what they are. They are more inviolable than the human 
body, which must not be dissected. Cold-blooded drill masters to lick 


egoists into social combination? The suggestion is brutal and 


intolerable. 

Not one-tenth of one per cent. of our American population, for 
instance, see farther than this into the facts that the book examines. 
Sad as it may be, we are so constituted, however, that we cannot get 
on very fast or far unless some of us get intelligent. There must be 
somebody to see things as they are and to steer the rest of us. This 
grade of insight produced the book before us, and it is only people 
capable of this order of insight who can use it to full advantage. 
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As a piece of scientific work Socia/ Control is provokingly complete. 
It is the rare exception for a book of its importance to leave so few 
fair openings for dissent. The most diligent search that I can make 
brings to light no material errors of commission, but at the worst 
faults of omission. ‘To blame the author of a book brimfull of origi 
nality for not doing more would serve no further purpose than to indi- 
cate a pathological condition of the reviewer’s judgment. This is not 
to say that the phenomena of social control have now received their 
ultimate analysis and final classification. It is to say that Dr. Ross has 
carried the analysis far beyond its previous state, and that further work 
must either run independently the lines of his preliminary survey, or 
else take its points of departure from him. 

There are evident dangers in applying Dr. Ross’s method. Two 
of the most obvious of them may be reduced to terms of each other, 
but they may also be viewed separately. The one may be described as 
a form of the post guod propter quod fallacy. That is, we discover that 
through a certain type of phenomenon, say “assemblage,” to take an 
illustration from the studies out of which the book grew, social con- 
trol is exerted. In a given case the phenomenon “assemblage” is 
present. Thereupon we may leap to the conclusion that “‘assemblage”’ 
is the cause of the control, whereas in the given instance it may be the 
effect. The other furm of this fallacy may be described as a failure to 


employ what my colleague, Professor T. C. Chamberlin, has called the 
“method of the multiple working hypothesis.’”" That is, we discover 
that “‘law,”’ for instance, is a means of control. Thereupon we con- 


clude that in a given community subject to law it is the law which 
exerts the efficient control over persons in question. In truth they 
might perform the same acts if the law did not exist; and the problem 
with regard to them is: How many of the possible means of control 
are effective in their case, and what proportion of influence is exerted 
by each ? 

Another danger is analogous with the traditional first reaction of 
medical students upon contact with clinical or dissecting material. 
One is apt to rebound from unsophisticated awe of social institutions, 
like “ideals,” “belief,” “religion,” into cynical contempt for machin- 
ery that performs such menial work or into revolt against the tyranny 
of a process so ruthlessly exposed. I suspect that Dr. Ross himself 
had not as definitely located these and similar pitfalls when he wrote the 
papers afterward recast in this volume. They contained various symp- 
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toms of indifference to these tendencies, but they have disappeared in 
the revision. 

I admire the book so unreservedly that I have little respect for 
myself when casting about for the reviewer’s inevitable qualifica- 
tions. It seems to me that it can be dispraised only by taking a 
standpoint outside of the modern thought-orbit. If it ever in sub- 
stance falls out of date, it will be through the passing of our present 
Zettgeist. Some day the pendulum may swing back, and men may find 
themselves saying: ‘Social control is well enough as far as it goes, but 
it is after all a superficial way of representing the ultimate facts of indi- 
vidual reaction.” This is surely not the present consensus. The 
immanence of the social is the modern note. The method of that 
ascendency has never been so objectively analyzed as in Socta/l Control. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By 
Evie Mercunikorr, Professor at the Pasteur Institute. 
The English Translation edited by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
Secretary of the Zodlogical Society of London. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xvii+309. $2. 

With the possible exception of Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, 
this book, both through the author’s misfortune and his fault, is 
the clearest instance I could cite of unscientific science. In the 
first place, there is sharp internal disagreement between aathor and 
editor. The former is quoted as saying: “If it be true that man can- 
not live without faith, this volume, when the age of faith seemed gone 
by, has provided a new faith, that in the all-powerfulness of science” 
(p. vii). Perhaps the author has elsewhere exceeded the bounds of 
propriety to that extent, but the nearest approach to the proposition 
which I can find in this volume is its closing paragraph, viz.: “If there 
can be formed an ideal able to unite men in a kind of religion of the 
future, this ideal must be founded on scientific principles. And if it 
be true, as has been asserted so often, that man can live by faith alone, 
the faith must be in the power of science” (p. 302). Charity de- 
mands that the latter formula be taken asthe author’s version. Again, 
the English editor and the publishers have given the translation a 
form and a recommendation that stimulate expectations which the 
author carefully guards against. The present version bids also for 
the attention of an entirely different public from the one that the 
author expressly addresses. He refers to his book as “hypotheses ”’ 
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(p. ix). He does not claim that it contains new material that can 
be called established conclusions, but “really a program of work to be 
carried out as fully as circumstances may permit.”” He also says: 
‘My book is addressed to disciplined minds, and in especial to biolo- 
gists"’ (#did.j. In contrast with this, the English dress and announce- 
ments, while slurring over this caution (p. vii), obviously calculate 
upon the suggestibility of the undisciplined, the half-educated who 
cannot measure the stretch between competent evidence about details 
and valid generalizations, nor discriminate between speculation and 
proof. 

In whetting the appetite of the general public for something that 
the author does not claim to offer, the editor and publishers have com- 
promised the author’s fame. He has not founded, nor proposed, a 
new system of thought. He has elaborated the idea of functional 
harmonies and disharmonies with the special aim of directing attention 
to study of possible adjustments to the conditions of human life. So 
far as any new philosophy is suggested in the book, the author would 
doubtless be the first to point out that it is in the stage of mere sup- 
position, with no more scientific authority than if it were poetry pure 
and simple. M. Metchnikoff has won a place in the front rank of 
investigators in biology. His methods have stood the severest experi- 
mental tests. In everything that falls within his competence his right 
to speak with authority, if not finality, is unchallenged. In the words 
of his editor, however (p.v): “In the volume that he has now 
given to the public he has addressed himself to the gravest and the 
most serious problems of humanity —to life, and sex, and death and 
the fear of death. . . . . Now for the first time in the history of thought 
the exact methods of science have been brought to the statement of the 
problems.” When he is advertised in this fashion, he must either 
“make good,” or bear perhaps more than his share of the discredit of 
being placed in a false position. I can find nothing in the book that 
justifies the implications of this language. M. Metchnikoff has dis- 
cussed these subjects as a hundred biologists have before him. He 
has made some suggestions that are decidedly stimulating. He has 
lighted up the problems with brilliant imagination, but his addition to 
what other biologists have done is merely a dash of color focalized at 
last in a series of conceits about the ultimate duration of life and the 
typical attitude toward death. 

I do not feel sure, however, that the most serious count against 
the book can be charged against the editor. Apparently the author 
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is at odds with himself. There was never anything more absurd in 
the dialectic philosophies than we have seen over and over again 
under the rubric ‘exact scientific method.” Two thousand years 
before modern science, ‘cobbler, stick to your last” was proverbial 
wisdom, but modern scientists have frequently to be told that a micro- 
scope does not lend telescopic vision, and a test-tube is not a pair 
of calipers to measure infinity. If somebody should decompose 
hydrogen, it is not at all unlikely that he would thereupon invite the 
world to accept his authority on cosmic philosophy. M. Metchnikoff 
seems to have contributed his quota to the humors of science by 
doing substantially this very thing. In the first eleven chapters 
of the book he either traverses familiar history of thought, or dis- 
cusses quite special topics in biology, mostly exploiting facts notori- 
ous among biologists. In the twelfth chapter, entitled “Summary 
and Conclusions,” he slips his anchor, discharges his ballast and soars. 
Instead of summarizing and concluding, he speculates and dogma- 
tizes. The processes of the brain are “incompatible with the exist- 
ence of an immortal soul” (p. 286). It would have been more modest 
and more scientific if he had said “I cannot understand how these 
processes can be compatible,” etc. So far as any evidence or argument 
appears in the previous discussion, the dictum, even thus brought 
within the limits of good taste and good logic, would still be wholly 
gratuitous. A stranger to the author is at a loss to decide how far he 
takes himself seriously in this chapter, or wishes to be so taken by his 
readers. As a specimen of pseudo-scientific license it is spectacular, 
but as a digest of premises contained in the book it is ridiculous. 
Perhaps he assumes that biologists will understand him as merely 
indulging in a dream, but they are not the market which the present 
version is likely to supply. 

It is to be hoped that M. Metchnikoff will continue to make dis- 
coveries in the field where he is eminent. It is possible that he might 
successfully emulate Jules Verne, if his ambition should run in that 
direction. The present volume does not encourage the hope that he 
will contribute much to general philosophy. The serious element in 
the book is set forth with just enough stage business to charm the gal- 
leries. It will not be surprising if the flights of Metchnikoff’s fancy 
presently pass into the bric-a-brac of popular science, but really there 


is no immediate occasion for a new cult. 
A. W. S. 
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An Examination of Society from the Standpoint of Evolution. By 
Louis Wa.Luis. Columbus, O.: The Argus Press. Pp. 325. 
PopuLaR education has produced a multitude of amateurs who have 
just enough rhetorical knack, commonplace information, and conceit 
of wisdom to afflict reviewers and the public with a flood of superfluous 
books. This evil is acute in the field of social science. It should not 
be surprising, therefore, that workers in this field are skeptical about 
the merits of a new publication, unless its author has an assured aca- 
demic position or previous scientific standing. The assumption is 
that it is merely another weariness to the spirit of specialists, always 
overtaxed in keeping up with the work of their colleagues who have 
something to say. 

Mr. Wallis has almost estopped me from expressing my judgment 
of his book by giving me excessive credit in connection with it. At 
the risk of seeming to offer a guid pro guo, | record my opinion, how- 
ever, that the book cannot fairly be ignored by sociologists. It 
deserves to be read, and read respectfully. It is very far from being a 
mere rendering of common knowledge. It is virtually a thesis, which 
may be stated quite briefly, with support from a long historical argu- 
ment. The thesis itself is less novel than the author thinks, and it 
does not go so far toward the end of the sociological problem as he sup- 
poses. At the same time it carries an element of original emphasis which 
is not altogether misplaced, and there are few philosophical mono 
graphs in our day of which more than this is true. Mr. Wallis shows 
both analytic and synthetic ability that entitle him to a thought- 
ful hearing. He has fairly earned recognition as a sociological 
thinker. 

In a word, the argument of the book is this: 

1. A considerable fact in all civilizations is social “cleavage” into 
two principal classes, upper and lower (p. 47). 

2. A second principal fact is that “the integration of society rests 
upon concomitant integration of capital,” both material and intan- 
gible (p. 51). 

3. Social cleavage is one of the principal factors in the capitaliza- 
tion of social development ( p. 51 ); ¢. ¢.- 

Cleavage actively enlisted the egoism of the upper class in the tremen- 
dous work of social development. A large part of the appropriated labor of 
the masses was converted into the material and spiritual tools whereby 
humanity conquers its environment and struggles upward along the path of 
progress. .... By promoting the growth of capital, the upper class uncon- 
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sciously served the lower classes, and freed the different sections of the humble 
folk to serve each other. Civilization, to all outward appearances, is based 
on exploitation; but in its deepest essence it is founded on the law of service. 
Cleavage is a paradoxical involution of the law of service ( pp. 84, 85). 

4. The social problem has always been how to prevent the abuses of 
cleavage from outweighing its benefits. The greater pari of the book 
( chaps. v—viii ) is virtually expansion of this proposition. 

The teleology more or less evident in the discussion may be 
reduced to the formula: The inevitable reforms, or adjustments, 
which will distribute the benefits of progress more widely than at 
present, will consist very largely of better socialization of the different 
sorts of capital which cleavage has accumulated. The influence of 
Henry George crops out very plainly, but this ought not to prejudice 
the main thesis. 

The historical material with which the argument is fortified is 
handled with a degree of intelligence entirely out of the common. I 
have not been able to test his accuracy in details, but the author’s 
quest of the underlying meaning of events always shows keen historic 
sense. ‘The book is consequently a successful contribution to social 
analysis. Mr. Wallis’s interpretation, however, is mediate rather than 
conclusive. What he means by “cleavage” is merely one of the 
phenomena of social differentiation’in general, and in no other sense 
a “factor” (cf. pp. 12, 51, etc.) than is the case with every other insti- 
tutional development. It is rather an incident in the operation of 
forces which are themselves the principal concern. This mode of 
their operation seems to have impressed the writer unduly: ¢#.¢., by 
regarding it more as a cause than as an effect he has obscured more 
ultimate causes. In his theory, therefore, “‘cleavage’’ takes the place of 
a deus ex machina. This by no means vitiates his argument; it merely 
qualifies the importance of the conclusions which the argument con- 
tains. A great cloud of scientific witnesses might testify that this was 
their experience too in proposing generalizations. Mr. Wallis has 
demonstrated his right to be heard, and it is to be hoped that he will 
pursue the studies so creditably begun. A. W. S. 
Essai d'une philosophie de la solidarité. Conférences et discus- 

sions présidées par MM. Leon BourGeois et A. CROIsEr. 
Paris: Alcan, 1902. Pp. xiv+ 287. 

Tue addresses and discussions brought together into this volume 

were presented in a series of conferences held during the winter of 
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1go1—2 at the Ecole des hautes Etudes sociales, and consider the idea 
of solidarity from the point of view of the publicist, the economist, the 
educator, the moralist, the sociologist, the historian of philosophy, and 
the socialist. The addresses were as follows: Bourgeois, ‘The Idea 
Darlu, “Solidarity and 


of Solidarity and its Social Consequences ;’ 
Moral Personality;” Rauh, “Individual Property and Property in 
Solidarity;”” Buisson, “Solidarity in the School;” Gide, “* Economic 
Solidarity;” Léon, “The Rational Basis of Solidarity According to 
Fichte ;” Fontaine, “Socialism and Solidarity;’’ Bontroux, “ Réle of 
the Idea of Solidarity.” 

The contribution of M. Bourgeois, who gave three addresses, is 
the most extended, and presents very forcibly the conception of a 
“social debt” which each man owes to society. The point of special 
interest is the effort to give this debt a quasi-legal status without 
extending the power of the state. It has been common and easy to 
speak of a man’s debt to the past or to his fellows, but this does not 
interfere with the most complete ignoring of any such obligation by 
many whose debt is the largest. To pay this debt may properly be 
regarded as a matter of justice, not as acharity. This is to extend the 
notion of legal right and duty. The practical difficulty is to estimate 
the proper amount of social debt, and this evidently cannot be done 
unless by a device similar to that of insurance societies, 7. ¢., by 
“‘mutualizing risk and advantage.” The man who would seek for 
himself the advantages of society and leave for others the risks would 
be doing an unsocial act and put himself outside society. The law 
might then regard all who desire to continue in society as accepting 
voluntarily a quasi-contract to pay their social debts, and might enforce 
this as it enforces any other contract. The mutualization of burdens 
and advantages would mean (1) support of common charges due to 
organized society; this is already generally accepted ; (2) sharing in 
the knowledge which society has acquired; this would mean not 
merely free instruction in all grades, but also that the mature man 
should have sufficient leisure to continue education to the degree 
necessary to the development of his powers; (3) limitation of the 
hours of labor sufficiently to enable a man to live a moral life in the 
proper sense— to enjoy liberty of mind and of heart; (4) not an equal 
distribution of pay, but a guarantee of a minimum of existence for 
those who by reason of age or infirmity cannot maintain themselves. 

Admitting the justice of the above requirements—and I do not 
see how a society claiming to regard itself as moral can set any lower 
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standard —the question still arises, to the mind of the present writer, 
whether the enforcement of (3) would remove as much of the present 
inequity as the author seems to hope. For the limitation of hours 
tends to raise the price of goods, and this makes a burden which may 
fall heaviest upon the poorer class of consumers. Shorter hours in 
many occupations are undoubtedly a primary necessity, but a more 
equitable distribution of the goods of life will still remain a problem. 
The three papers nevertheless give an admirable presentation of the 
growing feeling that the moral feeling cannot be satisfied to remain as 
a mere sentiment when confronted by individuals or social and eco- 
nomic institutions which not merely ignore but actually oppose it. 

M. Darlu in his paper emphasizes the value of the subjective 
aspects of the moral life; solidarity may be an evil unless moral per 
sonalities are developed. M. Rauh attempts a modification of the 
socialist view of property which shall secure the end of social justice 
and democracy, while not requiring the material unification of prop- 
erty and production. He offers as the formula for justice “the emi- 
nent right over property of society organized democratically.” Gide 
discusses the economic relations of competition, exchange, and divi- 
sion of labor which are sometimes regarded as involving solidarity, 
and finds neither in these nor in trades-unionism as satisfactory a 
basis for solidarity as in what he calls “co-operative consumption.” 

The papers and discussions as a whole afford a very interesting 
illustration of the extent to which the thought of social obligation is 
pervading the various fields represented. 

J. H. Turts. 
American History and Its Geographic Conditions. By ELLEN 
CHURCHILL SEMPLE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1903. Pp. 466; maps. 

INDIVIDUAL teachers of history, committees from various educa- 
tional associations, and experts on pedagogical principles have united 
in recent years in demanding a closer connection between the subjects 
of history and geography. The result is seen not so much in a col- 
laboration of texts as in a clearer appreciation of the influence of 
topography on the life of any people. The political elements in 
American history so long overshadowed the movements and develop- 
ment of the people that only recently have teachers begun to realize 
the value of a census report or a railway map as aids in ascertaining 
the true causes of American nation-building. The first volume of 
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Draper’s Civtd War was remarkable at the time of its appearance 
because the author had first studied the stage on which the great 
tragedy was to be enacted. Few books are available for the teacher 
who wishes to take this larger view of the subject. It is a pleasure 
to welcome Miss Semple’s new and scholarly work on this subject, 
covering every phase from the colonization of America to the coal 
fields of Alaska. The material is gathered from original sources, and 
the deductions are generally logical. ‘The westward movement of 
colonization and settlement is first treated. The geography of the 
Louisiana Purchase, the War of 1812, the northwest expansion, and 
the Civil War are followed by special chapters on immigration, indus- 
tries, and railroads. The relations of the United States to the Gulf and 
Pacific Ocean trades complete the large volume. The effects of 
American insularity on the birth of the Monroe Doctrine and in the 
rivalry with Canada afford opportunity for some novel statements. As 
a whole, the volume may be classed among the few things really worth 


while in the vast output of the presses. 
Epwin E. SPARKS. 


Fiirst Bismarcks social-, wirthschafts- und steuerpolitische Anschau- 
ungen. Von Dr. Leon Zeitiin. Leipzig: R. Wépke, 1902. 
Pp. 262. 

THE scope of this volume is to show how Bismarck, though by no 
means a system-maker in the scientific sense, worked upon a principle, 
and brought unity, directness, consistency, and efficiency intu a multi- 
farious career by pursuing a definite aim. His ambition was to unite 
all Germans under the leadership of Prussia. But this national unity 
could not be political, unless it was also economical, social, moral. 
Hence the workingmen must feel that they had the protection of their 
empire in insurance and poor-law. In the same way the author 
explains Bismarck’s policy in regard to taxation, tariff, commerce, and 
colonies. The author uses the works of Poschinger in this field as a 
basis for his studies, but his bibliography extends to many other 


sources, 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Luxury, Science, and Art Under Anarchism. —Is it right for the man of 
science to content himself with the enjoyment of his own scientific pursuits, while 
the siruggle for bread is going on all about him? On the other hand, is a man not 
performing his whole duty to mankind when he produces for the world with the 
greatest possible activity that which he is capable of producing? Kropotkin 
presses the former of these questions in these words: “I ask in what respect 
does the scholar who pursues science in order to pass his life agreeably differ 
from the drunkard who also seeks in life only immediate pleasure, and finds it in 
wine?” 

While appreciating the sentiment that lies back of this question, we need not 
adhere to the idea of the complete subordination of science and art to material 
needs, which is implied in it. Nor is it evident that the scientist obeys any other 
motive than that which impels all men alike, namely, the strongest motive. For 
it is through egoism that the purest altruism works. 

The work of the scientist should be judged by its ultimate social effects. 
Pasteur, Lister, Roux, may believe themselves enemies of socialism, but in leaving 
us theoretical microbiology, and the innumerable results implicitly contained in 
their discoveries, they work more certainly for the future of social justice than 
those spirits, enflamed with love, who, with the best intentions in the world, 
believe that they are furthering it by throwing bombs in public places. 

Kropotkin’s proposal to impose equal manual labor on all results, in the first 
place, in an injustice to the men of thought, who must carry on their own pecu- 
liar work in addition to their share of the universal manual labor. It is possible 
that a great man, after the realization of a brilliant discovery, might be relieved 
from such drudgery. Pasteur would probably have spent two-thirds of his time 
cultivating wheat or raising onions, before having even a chance to demonstrate 
his ability. Thus a second result is the waste of time, manifested in imperfect 
production and a diminution of social energy. 

The question of luxury under anarchism is also a pertinent one. The luxuries 
of one age are the necessities of succeeding ages; the simplest things — the 
thimble, clothes even—were luxuries once. Society cannot afford to cease 
developing in this regard. Granting the need of diffusing comforts among all 
classes, yet we cannot afford universally to replace research by popularization, 
nor to arrest the production of objects of luxury under the pretext that not 
everyone can enjoy them. 

I am then obliged to ask how the needs of luxury will be satisfied in a com- 
munistic society, since it is a condition essential to progress; and this question 
will not yield even to that of bread.—Atrrep Naguet, “ Luxe, science et arts 
dans l’anarchie,” in L’humanité nouvelle, October, 1903. E. B. W. 


A Sociological View of the ‘‘ Native Question.”—-The “native question” 
arises whenever highly civilized nations colonize territories occupied by inferior 
races. The phenomena of contact, however, differ fundamentally according to 
the character of the races concerned and the climate of the area of contact. 
European colonization of temperate regions has almost always meant the extinc- 
tion of the native peoples, and thus the native question in such cases is not a 
permanent one. In the tropics, however, the native question is ever-recurring 
and permanent. Immigration of Europeans is almost exclusively of males, who 
form a small, but usually ascendant, element of the population. If partial inter- 
marriage occurs, several rival classes appear, which give the state an unstable and 
contentious character, as in the case of Latin colonization in the tropics. The 
pre-eminent virtue of toleration in dealing with native races, so well understood 
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by the Pheenicians and the Romans, has in modern times oftenest been supplanted 
by a proselytizing national egotism which, regardless of the relativity of institu- 
tions and customs to the conditions in which they are found, has steadfastly pur- 
sued a course of interference. The British alone seem to have learned the wisdom 
of tactful acquiescence in all native arrangements not absolutely antagonistic to 
the essentials of European codes. 

The labor question has proved one of the most vexing in the colonization of 
the tropics. With European labor impossible, and open slavery no longer toler 
ated by moral standards, and coolie labor subjct to grave abuses, the tropics 
remain in a state of, to say the least, arrested development. The latest tropical 
colonizers, the Germans, frankly propose a return to some method of “ compulsory 
labor.” 

In governing tropical colonies three essentials are toleration, firmness, and 
a rational education, using the last term in its broadest sense. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the attempt to make miniature French departments out of 
material scarcely fit for anything but absolute despotism. A ready-made govern- 
ment and civilization cannot be superimposed upon a native race. But with the 
greatest possible noninterference must go absolute firmness in maintaining what- 
ever has been decided upon. The importance of the third element of success is 
seen in the results achieved by medical missions and missions that teach trade. 
Civilizing agencies must deal first with the physical and the industrial and then 
pass to the inculcation of the most elementary of political, religious, and moral 
ideas. In these ways something may be done for the “lower races”’ in spite of 
conditions which are doubly disheartening because of the present acceleration 
of the pace of civilization —ALsBert G. KELLER, in Yale Review, November, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


An International Congress of Hygiene and Demography was held at 
Brussels September 2-8, under the patronage of King Leopold. It elected as its 
honorary president Prince Albert, heir to the throne of Belgium, who addressed 
the congress in these significant words: ‘“‘ Men are vitally concerned, and rightly- 
so, with the principles of industrial and professional hygiene, whose application 
concerns the health of millions of workmen and upon which depend the strength 
ind destiny of future generations. But although laws may do much, yet their 
efficacy has its limits. It is necessary that hygiene should be, not only in our 
codes, but also in our customs. To this end an active and persistent propaganda 
is needed to popularize the practice of hygiene by the pen, the spoken word, and 
above all by deeds.” 

The congress was divided into two parts, the one concerned with hygiene and 
the other with demography. The former division considered, among other ques- 
tions, that of diseases peculiar to miners, the interesting question of working- 
men’s dwellings, and that of fatigue, particularly of manual! laborers. Among the 
conclusions reached in relation to this last subject is the following, which is 
interesting from the standpoint of labor legislation: ‘‘ The fourth section is of 
opinion that, due to the insufficiency of actual scientific data, it is not possible 
as yet to furnish numerical bases for the organization of labor so far as the matter 
of fatigue is concerned.” That is to declare, in short, that existing legislation 
regarding the length of the working day for adults is absolutely empirical. 

The second division, on demography, took up, among other topics, the 
statistics of births and deaths. It learned with satisfaction that the classification 
of causes of death with which M. Bertillon was occupied for many years has now 
been adopted and applied for a total population of more than 120 million persons. 
A very animated discussion arose in connection with the defense on the part of 
M. Canderlier of his thesis that population increases or diminishes in proportion 
as economic conditions are or are not favorable; or, in other words, that the 
law of population expresses itself by the relation which exists between needs and 
resources. Such great divergence of opinion prevailed regarding the subject that 
M. Julin, secretary of the division, took occasion to recommend a method for the 
observation of facts, similar to that employed by the Society of Social Economics 
in its monographing of families. In this way the moral factors which no doubt 
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play an important part in the question of population can be separated and studied. 
K. DE B., “Congrés International d’Hygiene et de Démographie,” in Za réforme 
sociale, November 16. 


E. B. W. 


Social Conference of the Friends in England.— No finer or more practi- 
cally effective social work is done in England than by members of the Society of 
Friends. Their newer meeting-houses resemble social settlement buildings, with 
the most ample quarters and best equipment for varied educational, industrial, 
social, and religious work. Some members of the society, who have become 
captains of the large cocoa industries, are marshaling their resources for the social 
betterment of conditions in and about their great plants with an ethical insight, 
a public spirit and a vision of the ideal far ahead of their times. These practical 
endeavors have led to a summer school and conference on social questions held 
at Woodbrooke, near Birmingham. 

One of its most significant discussions was that by Mr. Joseph Rountree on 
“ The Present Critical Condition of the Licensing Question.”” The following are 
among the “ Propositions” to the discussion of which his paper was devoted: 
(1) that the consumption of alcohol in a country can be enormously affected by 
the force of law and of social arrangement; (2) that that portion of the trade 
which cannot be suppressed should be placed under effective control; (3) that an 
effective control of a character calculated to effect a great reduction in con- 
sumption is not likely to be brought about so long as the public-house trade 
remains in private hands; (4) that it is altogether improbable that the nation 
will long permit the monopoly profits of the retail trade to pass entirely into 
private hands, and that public management on a large scale in the near future 
is inevitable: (5) that when the public-house trade is taken out of private hands 
and is conducted either by municipalities or by controlling companies, it is 
essential that the appropriation of profits shall be determined by law, and be 
such that localities can have no inducement either to stimulate or to continue 
¢he traffic for the sake of the profit which it yields. 

Another significant discussion was that by Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol 
College, on the crisis in the administration of the poor-law. The increasing ratio 
of pauperism to population the speaker attributed mostly to the new system of 
outdoor relief. which has sprung up under the discretion recently given the 
guardians, and which threatens to equal the abuse prior to the enactment of the 
law in 1834. The magnitude of the poor-law expenditure in London may be seen 


in the total for 1901 of £3,770,926 —a rate of 1s 1134d on every £1 of assess- 
able property.—Proressor GRAHAM TAYLOR, in Commons, November, 1903. 
E. B. W. 


The Moral Principles of Compensation in Temperance Reform.— This 
article applies immediately to the situation in England. The question pro- 
posed is: What just claim for compensation exists when the state withdraws 
certain trading rights of the character of a monopoly, which was granted and is 
held under certain legal and moral conditions? The discussion is with special 
reference to the liquor traffic and may be presented under the following heads: 

a) The argument that if any compensation is due, it must be to the public 
which has suffered, and not to the publicans who have inflicted the wrong, is not 
convincing. 

b) Direct and indirect violation of the law on the part of members of the 
trade is a complex and difficult problem, and calls for consideration in each case. 

c) As to the “ unearned increment”: A license for which a very small sum 
is paid becomes worth thousands of pounds: is it fair that the state which has 
given this munificent gift should have to buy it back again? If the license-holder 
himself received the gift, it would not be unjust to refuse compensation or to 
give very small compensation. If the holder has bought his license in open market 
and paid large sums for it, the “ unearned increment” has little application. 

d) There is no legal right to the renewal of a license. The granting or re- 
newal ot licenses is at the discretion of the magistrates. The question of com- 
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pensation then is one of certain expectancies, not of any rights in the proper sense 
of the word. Claim for compensation for loss of expectancies may be economic 
or moral, social or individual. The economic grounds, security and stability of 
property, tell strongly for considerable compensation. But the economic is partly 
moral, having regard to the effect of the thing expected. Recent and multiplied 
decisions have made it clear that in the letter of the law the renewal of licenses 
as well as their granting is entirely discretionary, and hence expectancy from 
such source is technically unjustifiable. But confirmation being required for new 
grants and not for renewals has created a certain presumption in favor of ex- 
pectancy; as has also the “conditional” licensing requiring certain structural 
conditions. The destruction of licensed business of retail involves the interests 
of certain shareholders in brewery or retail interests. The proper recognition of 
the claims of such semi-innocent parties is difficult, but seems to constitute a 
claim for compensation that has some force.—F. J. Western, “ Compensation in 
Temperance Reform,” in Economic Review, April 15, 1903. 


J. 2. 


The Promotion of Industrial Efficiency (continued)— The agencies for 
promoting the social and yhysical comfort of the workers, found in many of the 
German and in a few of the English and American works, are eminently satis- 
factory from one point of view, and undoubtedly tend to improve the health of 
the workers and their families, and to promote good relations between the heads 
of the firms and their employees. But these agencies do not promote the output of 
work to the extent that premium or bonus payments do. As the battle of in- 
dustrial competition will in the future be fought largely on the ground of rapid 
manufacture, it is probable that a modification of the bonus system, on the lines 
of the American premium system of payment will be adopted on the eastern side 
of the Atlantic. Such a system need not displace the agencies for promoting the 
sociai and physical education of the workers already established, but might be 
worked in conjunction with these. My belief that a modified form of the American 
premium system will displace other profit-sharing systems of payment is based on 
the fact that most men prefer a pound in the pocket to a post-dated check on a 
shaky bank, and would rather receive a premium of 50 per cent. on their income 
paid weekly than a bonus of 5 per cent. or less paid annually. 

The chief causes producing failure in profit-sharing schemes in the United 
Kingdom have been the failure of business to earn profits, and dissatisfaction of 
the employees with their share of the profits when earned. The second cause has 
hindered progress more than the first. The difficulty might be overcome by making 
profit-sharing more attractive to the average employee. This could be effected by 
increasing the bonus fund to an amount equal to between 20 per cent. and 40 per 
cent. ot the annual wages, and in paying one-half or two-thirds of this weekly 
instead of annually. The amount of this weekly payment would be based on the 
efficiency of the employee’s work, and would be calculated in engineering works by 
the Halsey system. The remaining one-half or one-third would be invested in 
the name of the individual worker in the company’s ordinary shares, and would 
carry the usual rate of interest. When a worker left the employ of a firm, he 
would receive a cash payment equivalent to the market value of his shares, plus 
the accumulated interest. Would not this possible increase prove a very effective 
incentive to better work, and to greater devotion to the employer’s interests? 
—J. B. C. Kersuaw, in Engineering Magazine, July, 1903. A. B. 


New York City Building Trades. — The joint arbitration agreement between 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association of New York city and the labor 
organizations in the same trades has been subscribed to by the twenty-seven 
associations of employers concerned and a majority of the unions in the building 
industry, and the first dispute under this agreement has been arbitrated in accord 
ance with the provisions of the agreement. On account of the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and the importance of the joint agreement as one of the 
hopeful signs in the labor situation, this event is one of unusual significance. 
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Some of the most important items in the agreement are substantially as 
follows: Each employers’ association and each union shall elect two arbitrators, 
ill of whom taken together shall constitute a general board of arbitration, to 
which shall be referred certain special questions and all disputes not settled by 
the special boards of arbitration. These special boards shall be organized by the 
executive committee of the general board, which committee shall consist of an 
equal number of employers and employees. A special board shall be organized for 
the settlement of each dispute as it shall arise, and the employer and union or 
unions concerned shall be allowed to designate such members of the general board 
to act as their representatives on the special board as they may see fit, provided 
only that such designated arbitrators shall not be concerned in the trade in which 
the dispute occurs. Arbitration papers, stating the grounds of the dispute and 
containing the agreement of the parties to abide by the decision of a majority 
of the board, or by that of an umpire who may be selected, shall be drawn up. 
Union representatives on the arbitration boards are guaranteed re-employment 
by their firm or corporation when the special case on which they have served 
has been disposed of. The members of the Employers’ Association agree to 
employ only union labor, except where the number of such union laborers is 
insufficient, such insufficiency to be passed \wpon by the board of arbitration of 
the particular trade concerned. Non-union men hired under such circumstances 
shall become members of the union if competent. All existing trade agreements 
remain in full force, except in so far as they may conflict with the above 
arbitration plan.—New York Department of Labor Bulletin, September, 1903. 

E. B. W. 


The Declining Birth-Rate and its Cause.—-Recent statistics show pretty con- 
clusively that the birth-rate among families of college graduates, at least in the 
East, is not large enough to keep up their numbers, and the question at once 
arises whether this tendency is confined to the intellectual classes, or whether it 
applies to others as well. In either case it is of the utmost importance to under- 
stand the cause of the phenomenon. But statistics put the whole of the native 
population of Massachusetts in the same position as the college graduate, and 
the question accordingly seems to be one of the upper class or of the older part 
of the population, and not simply a question of the educated classes. 

To social causes, primarily, are due the differences in the fecundity of civilized 
peoples. Among progressive peoples a strong tendency exists for men to im- 
prove their condition, and in a democratic country society yields somewhat to 
efforts in this line. If competition is severe, it will be necessary for men to 
make great effort to raise their standard of living, or sometimes even to main- 
tain the accustomed standard. Population is regulated by the intensity of the 
effort made. The loss in the native population in Massachusetts is due to the 
effort necessary to raise or maintain the social position caused by a strong com- 
petition brought on largely by the influx of foreigners who tend to compete with 
the natives, but do not share with them the dread of lowering the social standard. 
The economic question is by no means the most important one to consider in the 
problem of immigration. It is a race-question, and the birth-rate shows the racial 
group that is to survive. If, however, it is found that the stratum of society which 
has the highest development tends to be blotted out by the increase of the lower 
strata, the cause of progress will demand that the course of natural selection be 
interfered with by removing the continual external pressure on the native stock.— 
Freperick A. Busnes, in Popular Science Monthly, August, 1903. 
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